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THE BUDDHIST SCULPTURES OF JAPAN 


BY W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH 


T IS the constant mistake with only too 

many art critics to be afraid of using 
their brains. Apparently they are fearful of 
being assailed for having what is called a 
literary attitude to painting and sculpture 
—otherwise, an outlook which prompts a 
search in these things for something more 
than decorative beauty. Employing, there- 
fore, exclusively their aesthetic faculty, these 
timorous people will dilate on the rich colors 
in a picture by Delacroix, comparing them 
to the orchestration of Wagner or the word- 
craft of Theophile Gautier. They will extol 
the rhythmic lines in a figure by Praxiteles, 
likening them to the music of Gluck, with 
his wondrous gift for melody. But those 
who expatiate purely along such lines as 
these do really seem to forget that painting 
and sculpture are ways of expressing strong 
feelings. The landscape which is but an 


arrangement of lovely hues, and embodies 
none of the eternal mystery of nature, can- 
not be a thing of the first importance in art. 
And, if the Buddhist statuary of Japan is 
among the fairest exploits of that versatile 
country, so also is this work momentous, 
as the utterance of tense emotions which were 
current long ago in the Sunrise Land. Here 
in this art is a chapter in the history of 
human thought. 

In the mid-sixth century, A.D., Japan 
was still essentially primitive, whereas Korea 
was tolerably advanced in civilization. For 
already there had shed its rays there the 
faith which has been so appropriately called 
the Light of Asia; and already Korea was in 
touch with the ancient culture of China. 
But when, in 552, a Korean king tried to 
win Japan for Buddhism, his efforts met 
with scarcely any success. The country was 
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minded to cling to her old cult, Shinto, or 
the Spirit Path, whose main tenet les in 
calling on men to pray to their own dead 
ancestors. And it was the brilliant Japan- 
ese, Prince Shotoku (572-621), whose prodi- 
gious efforts on behalf of Buddhism in Nip- 
pon first gave the religion a true hold in the 
land. Himself a sculptor, likewise a painter, 
a musician and a writer, a philanthropist 
and a marvelous legislator, Shotoku is among 
the grandest figures in the whole of Eastern 
history. And through his success in spread- 
ing the creed from far India in his realm, she 
passed from the primitive to the cultured. 
She came into contact with Korean and 
Chinese civilization, and her mature art 
dawned. 

The First Period in Japanese Buddhist 
statuary extends from early in the seventh 
century, when the great prince was venting 
his colossal energies onwards till the opening 
years of the next cycle. It must be under- 
stood that, while the central teaching of 
orthodox Buddhism consists in demanding 
of men that they should strive upwards, 
ever upwards, to enlightenment, the religion 
has a huge pantheon. ‘These divine beings, 
each with his or her particular attributes, 
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were the subjects of the glyptic art in the> 


First Period. At that time, as later, a deity 
represented with especial frequency was 
Kwannon, the goddess of compassion; and, 
as was normal, a guise of motherly sweetness 
was what the artists sought in studies of 
the lady. ‘Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Buddhist,” said the Mikado Yomei to 
his talented son, Prince Shotoku, when the 
former lay sick unto death. 


He expressed, | 


on this occasion, a wish to build a temple, 


wherein should stand an image of Yakushi | 


Nyorai, the god with power to heal bodily 
ills. And this episode shows well how lively 
was the belief in the Buddhist divinities. 
As was natural, the influence of the Indian 
school was strong, in the art which Koreans 
and Chinese wrought in the service of the 
Light of Asia, towards the era of Yomei and 
Shotoku m Japan. And sometimes Chinese 
sculptors worked then in the style which 
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MEMORIAL PORTRAIT OF PRINCE SHOTOKU (572-621) CARVED 
FROM WOOD BY ENKAI, AND PAINTED IN POLYCHROME BY HADA 
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COMPLETED 1069. 
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HORIUJI, NARA, JAPAN 


has come to be called Graeco-Indian, re- 
flecting as it does the spell of Ancient Hellas, 
blended with that of Hindustan. In con- 
sequence, in the First Period in Nippon, the 
religious sculpture was either in the Indian 
mode or the Graeco-Indian. The things 
varied from about the height of a Tanagra 
statuette to life-size; some were in bronze, 
some in wood. And it may be assumed 
that the works in the latter class were fre- 
quently gilt. For there are traces of this 
adornment on a beautiful image of Kwannon 
in wood by Shotoku, which is now in the 
Tokio Imperial Museum. 

Little is recorded about the identity of 
the sculptors in the opening era. It is likely, 
however, that they were themselves mem- 
bers of the priesthood; for this was the way 
with seemingly all the glyptic artists in the 


Second Period. Up till the eighth century, 
Japan had no permanent seat of rule; but 
in 708, Nara was chosen as metropolis, re- 
maining such till late in the seven-hundreds. 
And it is this span of years, practically the 
whole of the eighth century, which consti- 
tutes the Second Period in Japanese Buddhist 
statuary. Nippon herself views this epoch 
as her golden age in the art, and well may 
she rank it thus, considering the big num- 
ber of fine things accomplished and the high 
excellence of the best of them. Nara was 
the acknowledged center of activity in sculp- 
ture; there were works of Tanagra height; 
there were others the size of life; there were 
still others much larger. Bronze was used 
often, as also was wood; clay was sometimes 
employed; and a favorite technique con- 
sisted in modelling with lacquer, thickened 
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with vegetable fibre. The things in bronze 
were ordinarily gilt; this decoration was 
oceasionally put on those in lacquer, or 
they were painted in polychrome, with pas- 
sages in gilt. And polychromatic painting 
was customary on works in clay or wood. 

The Second Period saw a novelty as re- 
gards topics. For apart from effigies of 
Buddhist deities, there were now fashioned 
seated figures of outstanding priests, which 
works were usually wrought on the demise 
of the subjects, and not from sittings. Nar- 
row is the way which leads to salvation, ac- 
cording to Buddhism. For it is written, in 
the Scriptures of the faith, that it is sinful 
to allow oneself to be worried. And, in the 
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priestly portraits, it was endeavored to de- 
pict the hierarchs, with a guise which sug- 
gested their having indeed won to complete 
calm, together with mastery over whatso- 
ever things are carnal. It was sought to 
show forth beings who, having triumphed in 
these difficult ways, had duly reached the 
state of enlightenment. The idea of these 
portraits came from China, whose artists 
had lately begun to do splendid analogous 
works. The Japanese images of deities, in 
the Second Period, were either in the Indian 
or the Graeco-Indian style, or in a curiously 
grim, almost grotesque mode. And this idea 
likewise came from China, the strange man- 
ner involved having recently been used there. 


BUDDHIST SCULPTURES 


In 784, the capital of Nippon was removed 
to Kyoto. But if it was soon after this 
event that Japanese painting commenced to 
soar to splendor, fine work in sculpture was 
no more than incidental onwards for fully 
three hundred years. 

In the eleven-hundreds, Japan was torn 
by a huge civil war. As result of the pro- 
tracted fighting, there was founded in 1192 
the Shogunate, or Military Dictatorship; it 
quickly became the real legislative force, 
the crown losing authority. And the seat of 
Shogunal rule was Kamakura, although the 
Mikados continued to reside at Kyoto. The 
Third Period, in the religious statuary of 
Japan, stretches from about the middle of 
the twelfth century until near the meridian 
of the fourteenth. It is those two hundred 
years which are viewed by the country her- 
self as the silver age of the art, so extensive 
then was the output of glorious things. 
There were still ““churchmen” who practised 
sculpture, but the bulk of the great work 
came from professional artists, and the 
strongholds of glyptic activity were Kyoto, 
Nara, and Kamakura. There were effigies 
of deities, wrought in the Indian style, or 
the Graeco-Indian, or in the grim mode. 
And if seemingly no remarkable work was 
done in fashioning likenesses of eminent 
“churchmen” of the time, there was activity 
with a fresh class of sculpture, closely related 
in manner to those priest-portraits of the 
golden age which had echoed so finely the 
analogous, earlier art of China. This fresh 
class consisted in imaginary representations 
of people, some of them bemg Indian, who 
had been distinguished long centuries before 
as saints or theologians. Need it be said 
that to mirror the sanctity and wisdom of 
these far-off individuals was the preoccupation 
with the sculptors? 

The institution of military rule brought 
widely a new, strenuous spirit. Physical 
strength and martial prowess came to be 
adored; in consonance, there were started 
Buddhist sects, greatly evangelical, whose 
clergy assailed the luxurious ways, lately in 
evidence with the priesthood; and in 
harmony with this assault, the temples were 
plainer than heretofore. Owing to these 
various factors, the typical work of the 
Third Period was distinguished by colossal 
virility in the technique. And the pugilistic 
gods were depicted with especial frequency, 
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INDIAN SAINT BY UNKEI 


LIFE-SIZE SCULPTURE IN WOOD 
NARA MUSEUM, JAPAN 


being given an air not of grimness merely 
but also of vast muscular strength. The 
most famous sculptor of the silver age was 
Unkei, who worked in the opening twelve- 
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Buddhist Hell, Emma, that he must return 
to earth, there to remain till he had carved 
a truthful image of his Plutonian majesty. 
And in a temple at Kamakura, Ennojji, 
there is still a work of which it was long said 
that it was the very one which the artist had 
executed in obedience to his sentence. 
Clearly, just as the Italians of long ago 
asserted that Dante could not have de- 
scribed the nether regions so well as he did 
had he not personally gone there, so too the 
Japanese of Unkei’s time, finding in his 
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hundreds and appears to have died when he 
was little more than forty. Associating his 
name in particular with the new virility of 
technique, he was nevertheless greatly 
versatile; and he was of those men of his era 
who employed the Graeco-Indian mode with 
exquisite grace. There is a tradition that, 
on his death, he was told by the King of the 
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PRIEST GIYEN—PORTRAIT ASCRIBED TO HIMSELF 


KYOTO MUSEUM 


Emma the most awesome presentment they 
had ever seen of the subject, declared that 
the sculptor must himself have looked upon 
and quailed before the dread potentate. 
Here once again is apt illustration of the 
temper of bygone Eastern thought, when 
the unseen powers of good and evil were 
indeed conceived of as men and women. 
Towards the mid-fourteenth century, there 
was fresh civil war. Japan now grew 
chaotic, such being her state till early in the 
sixteen-hundreds, and sacerdotal sculpture 
was inactive throughout the long era of 
trouble. In 1603 the Shogunate was made 
hereditary with the Tokugawa family, whose 


GOLDEN AGE 


firm rule was the bringer of pacification. 
Not long before their advent, Christianity 
had won numerous converts in Japan, the 
missionaries being mostly Portuguese; and 
under the Tokugawa, the Occidental faith 
came to be looked on as constituting a 
menace of naval war from abroad. A foil 
to the alien creed was therefore felt necessary. 
and it was ordained, in or about 1623, that 
every household in Japan must possess a 
Buddhist image. A few very beautiful 
sculptures were wrought soon afterwards; 
the best were seated figures in bronze, life- 
sized or still larger, and the style employed 
for them was usually the Indian one. But, 
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KWANNON, GODDESS OF COMPASSION. LIFE-SIZE SCULPTURE IN BRONZE 
TOKUGAWA PERIOD (1603-1868) 


broadly speaking, the legislative measure at 
issue tended to degrade ecclesiastical glyptic 
art into an industry. The Tokugawa 
Shogunate fell in the Revolution of 1867-68, 
which brought an inrush of Western ideas to 
Japan, and the glories of her Buddhist 
sculpture were over. 

Art is great when it is peculiar to its 


homeland and forms the utterance of a 
national temperament. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to describe Japanese statuary in its 
various periods without using terms which 
suggest that this work is but a tributary of 
allied art in other lands. But it must be 
emphasized that, deriving as she did her 
styles from abroad, Japan in her sculpture 
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made something which is eminently her own, 
one of the most individual of her exploits. 
To imitate a given model and to learn from 
it are two widely different affairs. And it 
was the way of Nippon to master her learn- 
ing instead of allowing it to master her, so 
that with the vehicle she derived from 
overseas she expressed her personal character. 
If there is nowhere, in Japanese religious 
sculpture quite the stately dignity which 
marks the Chinese masterpieces, is it not 
partly in that very absence that there lies 
the strength of the Japanese work? For 
the absence is among the traits which pro- 
claim the art other in soul from the Chinese 
creations. In the Japanese religious sculp- 
tures which incline to the grotesque, there is 
sometimes a gay playfulness, the like of 
which it would be hard to discover in the 
similar productions of China. And_fre- 
quently, in the Japanese renderings of 
deities or saints, there is a sympathetic 
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gentleness which would be difficult to find in 
the kindred output of the Chinese school. 
It would seem that China thought of the 
Buddhist gods and goddesses purely with 
veneration, whence she gave them an air of 
aloofness, whereas it would appear that 
Japan, conversely, thought of them as friends. 

People in the Occident buy Japanese re- 


| 
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ligious sculptures wherewith to adorn their | 


homes, and glorious adornments they often | 


are. But if they would not have been great 
art without this decorative element, so also 


they would not have been great art had they | 


not possessed, as they do, something beyond 


beauty. If it is well to admire their aesthetic | 


qualities, so too it is well to bear in mind 
that these sculptures are things to which 
men and women long ago drew nigh, think- 
ing to receive divine aid. Here are works 
which stood once, 
““Where simple sufferers bend in trust, 
A happier hour to find.” 


KANSAS CITY’S ART MUSEUM PLAN 


BY HOWARD E. HUSELTON 


HE current year will be a golden year 
for art in Kansas City. 

Refusal of the United States Supreme 
Court to take jurisdiction in the suit to set 
aside the sale of the Kansas City Star by the 
William Rockhill Nelson University trustees 
to the successful purchasers, the present 
Kansas City Star Company, cleared all 
litigation, released trust funds aggregating 
more than fourteen million dollars, and 
opened the way for immediate construction 
of the Mary Atkins Museum of Art and the 
first unit of the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art. 

Two million six hundred thousand dollars 
already is available for these two buildings, 
plans for which are practically complete. 

As designed by the architects, Wight & 
Wight of Kansas City, the two buildings will 
be combined in one monumental structure of 
Bedford stone, the Atkins Museum to be an 
east wing of the Nelson Gallery. 

The site is that formerly occupied by Oak 
Hall, the palatial home of the Nelson family, 


centered in 20 acres of ground superbly land- 
scaped and almost surrounded by _boule- 
vards, in the heart of the beautiful Rockhill 
district, builded by Colonel Nelson years ago. 

The Rockhill district was Kansas City’s 
first fine example in home landscaping, with 
winding roads determined by topography. 
It was the predecessor and chief inspiration 
of what today is internationally known as 
Kansas City’s Country Club district. In its 
appealing use of native limestone, rough 
stone walls, vines, shrubbery and trees, all 
for the picturesque framing of homes, the 
Rockhill district still stands apart. 

Thus Kansas City’s monument to _ its 
greatest citizen, Colonel Nelson, founder of 
the Kansas City Star, is to be built within 
the district he created, where he spent his 
happiest and most active years, and where 
he died, April 13, 1915. 

Oak Hall was a gift to Kansas City from 
the late Irwin Kirkwood, son-in-law of 
Colonel and Mrs. Nelson, and one of the 
purchasers of the Kansas City Star following 
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the death of Mrs. Kirkwood, February, 1926. 

Mr. Kirkwood and his associates paid 
eleven million dollars for the Star, the second 
highest price ever paid for a newspaper in the 
history of world journalism. 

The money and securities received from 
the sale of the Star form the greater part 
of the trust fund left by Colonel Nelson. 
Accrued income from this fund to be used 
solely for purchase of works of art, now 
exceeds one and one-half million dollars; and 
to this sum in hand will be added more than 
one-half million dollars annually hereafter. 

There is now available for construction of 
the first unit of the Nelson Gallery $1,900,- 
000, of which amount $850,000 is from the 
estate of Mrs. W. R. Nelson, who died in 
October, 1921, and $1,050,000 from the 
estate of Mrs. Laura Nelson-Kirkwood, who 
passed away suddenly in Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary, 1926. These funds do not include 
$250,000 to come later from the estate of Mr. 
Kirkwood, nor do they include $140,000 from 
the estate of Frank F. Rozzelle, attorney for 
Colonel and Mrs. Nelson. 

Further, before final settlement of the 
estates of Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Kirkwood, 
additional money from both estates may be 
available for art purposes. 

When these several estates shall have been 
administered finally, Kansas City will have 
received from the Nelson-Kirkwood family 
in excess of fifteen million dellars, all for the 
cause of art in Kansas City. 

The Mary Atkins Museum fund now is 
about $700,000. This amount, plus $1,900,- 
000 in hand for the Nelson Gallery, makes 
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the total of $2,600,000 immediately available 
for construction of the combined museum 
buildings, contractors’ bids for which will be 
invited shortly. 

To Mrs. Mary Atkins, who died seventeen 
years ago last October, belongs the honor of 
having made the first large bequest to art 
in Kansas City. She lived a quiet and sim- 
ple life and was scarcely known beyond her 
circle of friends. But her wide and sym- 
pathetic interest in Kansas City was evi- 
denced by her will, which bequeathed 
$582,000 to relatives, friends, churches and 
charitable institutions. The residue of her 
estate, now about $700,000, she directed be 
used in creating the Mary Atkins Museum, 
in memory of her husband and herself. 

But there was an earlier bequest to art in 
Kansas City, small in comparison with that 
of Mrs. Atkins, yet tremendously important, 
in that it eventually led to the Nelson family 
gift of more than fifteen million dollars. I 
refer to the Western Gallery of Art, in care 
of the Board of Education and in cramped 
quarters in the Public Library building. 
This gallery, gift of Colonel Nelson more 
than thirty years ago, was the first of its 
kind in Kansas City, and it still is the only 
public gallery of art in Kansas City. 

Consisting largely of splendid copies of the 
masterpieces of the world’s greatest artists, 
the collection was brought to Kansas City 
by Colonel Nelson that men, women and 
children unable to travel abroad might obtain 
at home, without expense, some conception 
of what the Old World possesses in its old 
masters of the last seven centuries. 
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The gift of the Western Gallery of Art, and 
subsequent additions, foreshadowed the will 
of Colonel Nelson and was early proof that 
his first and greatest concern was the welfare 
of Kansas City; for when he died, his last 
testament provided that after the death of 
his wife and daughter, his entire estate, now 
of value exceeding twelve and one-half mil- 
lion dollars, should be returned in trust to 
Kansas City, from which it came, the entire 
income from the trust to be used in the pur- 
chase of works of art, none of which should 
be by an artist who had not been dead at 
least thirty years. 

This time restriction was aimed at Bol- 
shevistic and passing fads in art. Colonel 
Nelson wanted nothing in the Nelson Gallery 
that had not been proved by time, after the 
manner of the Louvre, as it were. But there 
is no such restriction regarding the Atkins 
Museum, which may be used to house con- 
temporary art, and supplement the Nelson 
Gallery, much as the Luxembourg does the 
Louvre. 

Irwin Kirkwood believed an art museum 
would be the most suitable memorial to the 
Nelson family. Realizing Kansas City’s 
great need for a modern museum of art, 
splendidly endowed, as under the will of 
Colonel Nelson, and eager to carry out the 
cherished wish of Colonel Nelson, Mr. Kirk- 
wood waived his life interest in Oak Hall and 
in January, 1927, deeded that splendid prop- 
erty, of value approximately $400,000, to 
Kansas City, conditioned upon the Nelson 
Memorial Gallery being erected on the site 
of Oak Hill. Seven months later, Mr. Kirk- 
wood died suddenly in Saratoga Springs, 
New York. By his will he bequeathed an 
additional $250,000 to the Nelson Gallery. 

Originally it was the announced intention 
to build the Nelson and Atkins museums 
and the Art Institute along the mall south 
of Kansas City’s Liberty war memorial, the 
north front of which faces the Union Station, 
the several structures to be the nucleus of a 
splendid civic art center. 

This plan was not universally favored, 
and instead the suggestion was publicly made 
by the writer that the most suitable place 
for the Nelson Memorial Museum was the 
site of Oak Hall, the Nelson home: and that 
the A. R. Meyer property, consisting of 
about 7 acres of land, finely landscaped and 
immediately west of Oak Hall. across Oak 
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street, be acquired as a permanent home for 
the Mary Atkins Museum and the Fine 
Arts Institute. 

This alternative has come to pass, with 
one change only—the Mary Atkins Museum 
will be the east wing of the Nelson Gallery. 

Mr. Kirkwood made the first definite step 
toward a new art center in the Rockhill dis- 
trict, as suggested, when he deeded Oak 
Hall to Kansas City as the site for the Nel- 
son Museum. Conferences between the 
trustees of the Nelson and Atkins museums 
finally resulted in decision to unite the two 
institutes in one building on the site of Oak 
Hall. 

This left the Art Institute without a home 
and alone. Howard Vanderslice, a wealthy 
grain broker of Kansas City, who had found 
part of his fortune in the famous Lucky 
Tiger mine, in Old Mexico, then came for- 
ward, purchased the Meyer property for 
$140,000, and deeded it to the Kansas City 
Art Institute. 

No sooner had the Institute moved into 
the Meyer home and made public its urgent 
needs than Mrs. U. S. Epperson offered the 
Institute a gallery and auditorium, including 
a fine pipe organ, in memory of Mr. Epper- 
son, who was one of the civic leaders in 
Kansas City during a period of many years. 
Plans for the Epperson auditorium are being 
drawn by Wight & Wight, architects for the 
Nelson and Atkins museums. 

The Meyer property, ideal for the Art 
Institute, is not the only gift of Howard 
Vanderslice to Kansas City. Months ago 
he placed on a commanding site in Penn 
Valley park, southwest of the Liberty war 
memorial, a wonderful work in bronze, “The 
Pioneer Mother,” by A. Phimister Proctor, 
the American sculptor (reproduced in the 
July, 1928, number of Tur AmeErRICAN 
Macaz: ne or Art). ‘‘The Pioneer Mother,” 
which already has attracted international 
attention, was erected in memory of the 
mother of Mr. Vanderslice and the other 
courageous women who braved the terrors 
and hardships of the unbroken West before 
the comforts and safety of settled civiliza- 
tion. Subsequently Mr. Vanderslice gave 
the Art Institute a beautiful work in sculp- 
ture entitled “The Echo,” which he pur- 
chased in Rome. 

The Art Institute has 500 students en- 
rolled in its various classes and is holding 
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about fifteen exhibitions a year. R. A. Hol- 
land, fifteen years director of the St. Louis 
Museum, is director of the Art Institute. 
Thus Kansas City’s two fine art museums 
and principal school of art have found per- 
manent place together in the lovely Rockhill 
district, removed from the grime and smoke 
of the railroad and industrial districts, con- 
venient to transportation, surrounded by 
boulevards, and among fine old trees and 
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shrubbery not surpassed elsewhere in all 
Kansas City. 

With the opening of the Nelson Memorial 
Gallery and the Atkins Museum, and with 
the Art Institute prepared for broader and 
better service, Art in Kansas City should 
make rapid progress and the city itself be- 
come at no distant day as famous for its 
collections of art as it is now for its magnifi- 
cent park system—a great art center. 


ON ART EDUCATION: 


BY EUGENE SAVAGE 


Fellow American Academy in Rome; Professor Painting, Yale University School of Fine Arts 


O FOLLOW the various directions in- 

dicated by current opinion on the con- 
duct of our art education is to proceed at 
once to every point of the compass. The 
only undisputed fact about art education in 
America at the present moment is that art 
schools are increasing astonishingly in num- 
bers and in enrollment. The reasons for this 
development have been variously given. One 
may be that the courses in art appreciation 
which have been so effectively instituted in 
our colleges and universities have stimulated 
interest in the creation and use of art. An- 
other may be that America is in process of 
becoming more art-minded and consequently 
demands more artists. That she may become 
so minded is a most reasonable possibility 
when we consider that art is the one great 
field of human endeavor in which we have 
conspicuously lagged behind. Perhaps we are 
pow feeling the impulse to balance things. 

In any case we find ourselves with an 
increased demand for art education and an 
enlarged apparatus for supplying it. Un- 
happily we also find ourselves less certain 
than ever as to exactly what aims art educa- 
tion ought to have and exactly what methods 
it ought to use to attain those aims. 
would leave the schools as they are. Some 
would turn them into shops. Some would 
have more discipline, some less. Some would 
eliminate the faculty, and others would get 
rid of the whole problem by eliminating the 
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students. But most of the opinions expressed 
agree in a healthy discontent not only with 
the schools but with the present situation in 
art. Whistler, in his “Ten O’Clock”’ lecture, 
surely used the word “artistic”? as meaning 
an imitative and spurious approach to art if 
we are to agree with him that there never 
was an artistic period. In some ways our 
period is worse than “‘artistic’’—it is “‘artie.” 
From being a necessity, as we know it was in 
former times, art has become a curio or an 
illustration of Veblen’s theory of conspicuous 
waste. Whistler said, to turn again to “Ten 
O’Clock,” that the people of the historic 
times knew less and said less about art than 
we do today. They were unconscious of it 
because it was a part of them and they were 
a part of it. They indeed had their contro- 
versies, but through these controversies we 
may discern a general acceptance of three 
principles—that art was to serve a purpose, 
that it was to be a vehicle of expression, and 
that it was to do these things beautifully. 
So far and so long as these objectives were 
followed, art manifested itself in all fields 
of life. But with the Sixteenth Century the 
broad field of general application over which 
art had spread her wings gradually began to 
narrow until at the beginning of our times, 
there were great open stretches of human 
background from which she had_ entirely 
taken flight. The greater part of the existence 
of the average man of today is devoid of 
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form, line or pattern. Herein our wealth but 
accentuates our poverty. The first principles 
of aesthetics are flagrantly violated by 90 
per cent of our building, interior and exterior, 
by a greater proportion of our printed mat- 
ter, both as literature and as typography, by 
all male attire, and by most of our entertain- 
ment. Rarely being exposed to it, the aver- 
age person looks upon art as a thing foreign 
and remote, and upon the artist as a worker 
of mysteries with which most people have no 
concern. Some artists actually pride them- 
selves upon this negation of all that art 
should stand for. But there are others who 
deplore it and who look to the schools to 
restore the old conception of what the crea- 
tive worker can and should be. 

We can see that some progress has been 
made since the Nineteenth Century. Nine- 
teenth Century Art characteristically violated 
all three of the principles we laid down a 
moment ago. Except by inference it was 
not a medium of expression, it did not apply 
design to common uses, and it did not beau- 
tify the everyday environment. The new 
movements of our own century reversed the 
Victorians on important points. They 
express powerfully, even poignantly, and 
they subordinate everything to design. They 
have evolved various kinds of form descrip- 
tion and character analysis that are abreast 
of the Byzantine masters themselves. The 
exhibition of a group of modernist painters 
side by side with the conservatives of the 
National Academy of Design at the winter 
exhibition in 1926 afforded an opportunity 
to measure the advance that has been made. 
But this advance has brought new problems. 
The Twentieth Century is limited to no 
one school or tradition. It selects from all. 
The result is on the one hand a wholesome 
reexamination of all principles and many 
methods of workmanship, and on the other 
hand the rise of numerous cults, with their 
arrays of camp followers and fakers. We are 
developing a degree of separatism and in- 
dividualism that threatens to dissipate all 
our gains. Specialization restricts our horizon 
and separatism obstructs our progress. It 
has disintegrated the profession; in its major 
aspects it has defeated art, and it now, as 
always, grips the art school. Having brought 
that institution into being, separatism has 
held it to the limitation for which it was an 
expedient. The exhibition is the prevailing 
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aim and end of the student, some of them 
suggest the opening of a veritable Pandora’s 
box from which issues a seething mass of 
wild and impertinent individualists, arriving 
at last at that supreme product, the Spitalist, 
whose very saliva is precious, and apparently 
culminating with his distilled offspring. the 
Contemplationist, who needs do nothing 
more than contemplate. With all this less- 
ened came a gradually extended cult of 
meaningless and absurd criteria, phrased in 
the pseudo-scientific Jargon of psychology, 
devised by conscienceless dealers to make 
the uninformed see supreme qualities and 
value in very wretched performances. 

So much for words. Few things give a 
more pleasing impression of the appearance 
of progress than a changed and _ strange 
nomenclature. One is minded to ask, but 
are we really in a better way because unheard- 
of qualities are claimed? Are we on the right 
road for the first time because such a one has 
found out how to paint the cosmic instinct in 
peaches? Or because that one paints figures 
like a flame? The claims in behalf of in- 
dividualism really remind one of those set 
up for their garments by advertising tailors 
and promise to be a great contribution to the 
literature of humor for 1950. 

It must be granted that the artistic jargon 
of three generations ago was nearly as fan- 
tastic and fully as far from the mark. We are 
simply in a new phase of the same old error. 
In spite of the real contributions made by 
the modern movement we are in grave dan- 
ger of again wandering off into the spacial 
limbo of the ineffectual, leaving our world as 
ugly as before. If we are to return to the 
high task of restoring the boundaries of art 
and their uses to their original and splendid 
limits we must find a new method of training 
or return to an old one. An artist is, after 
all, to a large extent a product of the educa- 
tion which is given him. 

There exists today a pernicious use of half 
truths distorted out of all proportion to their 
importance and used as propaganda to 
smother real art education; it is impertinent 
and entirely nonconstructive; it ignores 
fundamental faults and gives forth plati- 
tudes in terms no one can understand. ‘The 
provincialism of race, place and time are 
appealed to in support of the ugly and foolish 
and against character, beauty and_ plain 
logic; thus the criticism of a project of major 
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importance involving collaboration between 
architect, sculptor and painter on a scale not 
before attempted in America is dismissed 
before a large student body with the obser- 
vation that it was conceived under the in- 
fluence of a historic period differing in ideals, 
culture, etc., from that of our own and that 
it is therefore all wrong. 

If this conclusion were desirable, it might 
have been arrived at in a manner more en- 
lightening to the student body. It might 
have been said that a pointed gable would 
have given a more pleasing geometrical rela- 
tion to other buildings and surroundings, 
instead of a rectangular attic where rec- 
tangles have little to offer; that the main 
entrance on the axis of your approach is 
really on the side of the building itself and 
is disconcerting, particularly when the pre- 
cious object of the building, a seated figure, 
is placed with the back against the wall 
opposite and made of a material more pale 
and cold than the building itself, and that, 
confronting this figure closely upon entering, 
one sees the head extending up from between 
the knees. Such points may be controver- 
sial, but so are all schools of philosophy, and 
students in considering such criteria are 
treading the only logical ground for their 
own development. But when we look at 
present systems of artistic training we see 
that what is available today is inferior to 
what was offered the apprentice in former 
times. Our young learner of today has no 
master comparable with those who flourished 
in the days of the Renaissance and earlier. 
In those eras a teacher was often at once 
architect, sculptor, painter and engineer, and 
sometimes a literary man, a musician and a 
scientist as well. 

The work of the apprentice included the 
entire range of the plastic arts, all applica- 
tions of design, sculpture in relief and in the 
round for every architectural purpose, door- 
ways, pulpits, doors and mouldings, executed 
in wood, stone and bronze, designs for build- 
ings, secular and ecclesiastic, compositions 
for murals covering entire interiors, loggias, 
overdoors, ceilings and altar - pieces, and 
family or individual portraits. The appren- 
tice began by mixing mediums and grinding 
colors, carving ornament in stone or wood 
upon which he lay the gesso and burnished 
the gold while he listened to specifications 
and plans for the projects in the shop, noted 
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the reasons for this or that division of a wall] 
or change of motive, saw how unity hung, 
on the moving of a line, and understood why ; 
the lantern was given more weight to stop) 
the thrust of a dome. He also had oppor-- 
tunity to learn on the fresco platform what} 
kind of convention in figure, foliage or drap-- 
ery was more easily read as such from the? 
floor, and how infallibly the device of value » 
distribution enabled him to spin out the}! 
gorgeous, subtle pattern. The wide range of || 
problems upon which the apprentice was } 
employed brought him to maturity most _ 
richly endowed in knowledge and experience. | 
Tradition, theory and practice were all at his | 
elbow, not to bury his individuality but to) 
give him the tools for its full expression. | 

This golden age came to an end when the | 
arts and crafts of the bottega were dissolved 
by separatism into their component parts, 
and painter, sculptor and architect each | 
went his separate way. The day dawned 
when the Victorian painter or sculptor, gaz- 
ing with glazed eyes at what seemed to him 
the strange style and character of Tenth. 
Twelfth and Fourteenth Century interiors, |, 
could ascribe them to nothing else than | 
ignorance and incompetence. He little sus- 
pected where the ignorance and incom- 
petence lay! From his background of senti- 
mental landscape and genre he missed many | 
things in those beautiful and splendid interi- 
ors and this made him unhappy. He felt the 
lack of the “freedom” and “originality” and 
that all-precious and totally useless ‘“‘scien- 
tific atmosphere” he had spent half his life 
in learning how to paint, and to him some of 
the finest products of the middle ages seemed 
decadent. But what is originality? Did his 
contemporaries, upon seeing the Camera 
della Signatura, think the less of Raphael 
because of its likeness to the chapel in Peru- 
gia where he helped Perugino? Does anyone 
condemn Michelangelo because he used in 
the Sistine Chapel the lessons he had prob- 
ably learned when he helped his master, 
Ghirlandaio, paint the ceiling of the Priore 
Chapel in the Palazza Vecchio in Florence? 
Is Giotto in disrepute because he borrowed 
liberally from Cimabue, or Dante because he 
could and did make use of the richness of 
Virgil? 

In fact the stress given the word “‘original- 
ity,” in speaking of the arts, is symptomatic of 
disease. It covers a thin, puerile and starved 
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misconception of a fundamental fact under- 
lying what these men did and what we have 
to do. No artist worthy of consideration 
can escape originality. It is folly to pursue 
it at the cost of almost every other funda- 
mental. In fact, Nineteenth Century art 
was original, if nothing else. It may well 
be said that the Futurist movement was a 
revolt against the sweet formlessness that 
arose out of excessive individualism. But 
if we had not lost entirely the geometric 
basis of form, line and pattern which the old 
masters knew so well, the Futurist movement 
and other movements would not have been 
so necessary or so violent. We are exposed 
to this alternate fever and ague by the thin- 
ness of our aesthetic and cultural back- 
ground. The same poverty of background 
permitted the foolish contention over the 
subject picture, whereas a grasp of funda- 
mental principles would have shown that it 
is Just as idiotic to say that a picture is not 
art because it tells a story as to maintain 
that it is art because it does not tell a story. 
A good subject for reflection lies in the con- 
trast between the unhealthy violence and 
vapidity of some of our modern movements 
and the sustained, majestic sweep of four 
thousand years of beauty in Chinese art. 
With what mingled power and restraint that 
art fulfilled its different phases no one should 
need to be reminded. The Chinese never lost 
their fundamentals. It would be a provi- 
dential dispensation if we could recover our 
own. This cannot be done with the ephem- 
eral exhibition and the resulting war of 
idiosynerasies and period style fragments 
as the prevailing objective instead of the 
defined experiences in applied design that 
should be had in the schools, where, as in 
tradition itself, everything must be most 
rigorously pragmatic. 

Manifestly a syllabus of studies for train- 
ing students in this manner has nothing to 
gain from the severely limited application 
of art practiced by the Nineteenth century 
academician, nor will anything useful be 
found in the vagaries and fantastic claims 
to genius by the lunatic fringe. 

The art school is a symptomatic develop- 
ment of modern times and is frequently 
confused with the condition giving rise to 
the symptom. If we are to have better art 
schools we must sweep away the clutter of 
separatism, incidentalism, and genre which 
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gave it birth and come down to basic prin- 
ciples. At least one such principle is self- 
evident. This is that the ultimate standard 
toward which individual training must 
aspire, and which alone should limit the 
extent of that training, is the equipment of 
the individual with the knowledge, power and 
experience attained by the masters of his- 
toric times. Upon that foundation he can 
build according to the gifts that have been 
bestowed upon him. If he has that training 
we shall no longer have to witness the 
absurd spectacle of six modern men being 
required to equal in a project what one man 
of Renaissance or classic times could have 
achieved unaided. He cannot have it if, as 
happens in too many schools, the rigors of 
traditional training are sacrificed on behalf 
of prevailing fads. 

What do we see when we glance at our 
actual situation? On the one side there are 
the ever-increasing demands of a new world 
and a new people for art applied to their sur- 
roundings. On the other side is an army of 
youth richly endowed with talent, demand- 
ing the knowledge with which to apply it. 
Obviously the art school should supply this 
knowledge, and the extent to which it does 
this is the measure of its value. It is an 
exacting measure and it shows our schools in 
difficulties. Why? For one reason because 
it still confines the student too much to 
abstraction, Just as did the art teachers of 
the Nineteenth Century. Because it walls 
itself off behind the phrase “‘fine arts” and 
remains out of sympathy with anything 
“applied,” unmindful that there never was a 
great art whose great qualities did not arise 
precisely from the plastic or architectural 
circumstances of the application. Few 
schools have escaped the blight. It betrays 
itself in the fear that to give the student any- 
thing definite to do, any problem in art 
application to solve, would obstruct his 
progress. Some critics of the schools evade 
the issue by saying that genius cannot be 
produced by teaching. They forget that 
there is a broad field of experience, theory 
and practice that must be traversed before 
the student can arrive even at good work- 
manship, and that genius certainly cannot 
express itself unless it is supported by good 
workmanship. This quality cannot arise out 
of separatism and specialization. It is a 
product of broad and practical training. It 
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demands a coordination that most schools 
do not provide. 

Even in schools which are making an 
earnest effort to meet the full force of modern 
requirements we see the old curriculum sur- 
viving as a department of painting and draw- 
ing and, as a rule, absorbing the most prom- 
ising material enrolled. The students in this 
department continue the old habit of draw- 
ing and painting from the figure with an 
insufficient composition course, and archi- 
tectural approach. Another department is 
established parallel to it under the name 
of interior decoration and crafts, with a 
possibly adequate architectural and_his- 
torical approach, but with figure study and 
figure composition practically discontinued 
after the first year. Naturally these circum- 
stances rigidly limit the professional activi- 
ties of each class of students. Some of the 
older types of art school teach nothing but 
drawing and painting from objects and the 
model. King’s College in London is an out- 
standing example. We find the faculty there 
alarmed at any tendency to carry a course 
in design beyond the preliminary stage for 
fear of standardizing, contending that a plan 
favorable to one student might ruin another. 
The same attitude may be found in many 
American schools. Real creative quality is 
to be noted in the students’ work, but be- 
cause the teacher withholds criticism after 
the first sketch there is no real progress in 
design. The student takes his full palette or 
chisel and goes to work without the advan- 
tage of a previous analysis of value distri- 
bution, pattern, color and form. He misses 
exactly what the bottega would have given 
him—that is to say, a grasp of the enduring 
elements in composition that can be grouped 
under the general heading of design and are 
made known to the student only by such 
analytical experience. What happens? <A 
student who might have expanded power- 
fully under the compression of real objective 
training loses his way, remains ignorant of 
the associated branches of learning needed 
to enrich his work and finally, perhaps, sinks 
to the level of specializing in that branch that 
will bring the quickest monetary remunera- 
tion. Nearly all schools suffer from this 
demand of the student and send him forth 
partially equipped to supply units to a plan 
of whose governing principles he remains 
ignorant. He may know something of illus- 
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tration, portraiture, textiles, ceramics, land- 
scape painting, jewelry, stained glass, mural 
painting or the applications of sculpture, 
but he has not the least suspicion of the inter- 
relations of these specialties. He knows 
nothing of the fundamental language of style, 
of the meaning of periods, of scale, pattern, 
line and form in architectural association, the 
essence of style. 

After such a cart-before-the-horse training 
we need not wonder at the frank admission 
by art school teachers that only one student 
in ten makes a living and only one in a 
hundred makes a name. The wonder is, 
rather, the complacency with which the 
situation has been so long accepted. Imagine 
what results would be obtained if a similar 
procedure were followed in law, medicine, 
engineering, music, architecture or theology, 
we should die quickly without the aid of 
hygiene and transportation, one would hear 
only jazz, buildings would be ugly and fall 
upon us and we should all be lost in perdi- 
tion. But teachers of those subjects have 
avoided the pit into which art has fallen. 
Standards are held up by a barrier of four 
or five years of constructive training, un- 
hampered by the fear of destroying the 
student’s “originality.” A law student is 
not allowed to escape Blackstone on the plea 
that for his single purposes he needs only the 
code, nor in medicine can he escape bacteri- 
ology and general anatomy because he plans 
to spend his life snipping out appendixes. 

The art student is not only permitted to 
specialize to the point of becoming lopsided, 
he is literally compelled to do so. Consider- 
ing that the mastery of the figure takes fourth 
or fifth place in the order of importance in 
any undertaking in the arts, except that of 
portraiture, why this widespread fetish of 
the study of the human figure? When the 
elements in a work of art are poorly com- 
posed and give a stupid, inorganic, meaning- 
less, unreadable shape, when the scale has 
been mistaken, making the object appear to 
fall apart into two or three planes, when the 
relief and character of one part is out of 
harmony with that of the other, it is only 
aggravating to see a figure in this hodge- 
podge showing real mastery. The human 
figure must be mastered by the student, but 
the student must not be hypnotized by the 
human figure. It is not until and unless 
specific projects are undertaken that he 
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awakens under the necessity of supplying 
thought and motive in organized design. We 
cannot end such a situation as this by piece- 
meal reforms. It is inevitable so long as we 
have a school separated into three parts— 
one section drawing, painting and modelling 
from the model on a wholly inadequate diet 
of design, another section devoted to interior 
decoration with little figure and figure com- 
position, and a third section of crafts in- 
dependent of the first two. We cannot call 
this education. It is a combination in re- 
straint of knowledge. 

Our art education scheme must have a 
fundamentally complete and balanced im- 
personal structure in which the intimate and 
personal can find orderly, beautiful and use- 
ful expression. 

The cure is a real workshop system. The 
atelier system as followed by the Beaux Arts 
in France and by the schools in America 
patterned after it is anything but a system 
of the atelier—that is to say, of the work- 
shop. We must take for our model the bot- 
tega, the real workshop of the masters, the 
creative system of training the artist from 
prehistoric times to the Seventeenth Century, 
when its gradual breakdown gave rise to art 
schools. Its basic principle is the very sim- 
ple one that the way to proficiency in art is to 
perform. No one will contribute construc- 
tively to the future who does not know the 
experience of the past. The history of the 
application of art and theoretical exercises 
therein is the logical field of the art student. 
It is the only source wherein he can learn the 
changing and harmonious relationship be- 
tween architecture, painting, sculpture and 
every major and minor field of the arts. The 
future is in the hands of that school or in- 
dividual whose efforts are guided by this 
supreme experience. The students in paint- 
ing, sculpture and crafts must be given broad 
problems to solve, as was the apprentice of 
the old bottega. Because architects have 
been long subjected to this procedure they 
have achieved a discipline Jacking in other 
branches of the arts. 

The plan is not visionary but is a dis- 
tinctly American development. The theo- 
retical problem in architecture, sculpture and 
painting given and judged by the Beaux 
Arts Society, and the more advanced work 
depending upon it in the collaborative prob- 
lem issued and judged each year by the 


Alumni Association of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome are a practical application of 
it. A student in any of these three branches 
of training who receives one of the highest 
grades is ready professionally to undertake 
any average enterprise in his field. When we 
analyze these projects we see that there is in 
them an impersonal factor which is of even 
more importance than the personal. This 
impersonal factor consists of the purpose, of 
the elements. order, scale, angle and dis- 
tance of view, material and changes of 
material, color and value range, structural 
association and plastic consistencies. These 
must all be determined and solved before the 
more personal considerations, such as ex- 
pression, subject matter, manner, technique 
and all the other proper phases of individual- 
ity can be given their fullest scope. Yet it is 
the habit of the usual schools practically 
to ignore the impersonal category alto- 
gether, allowing the second one to usurp 
the field. It is absurd to contend that the 
criticising of the impersonal conditions and 
requirements by the faculties or patrons in 
these problems is a barrier to originality, for 
no conditions can be laid down which do not 
leave a broad scope for individual taste. 
Nothing, in fact, ever called for more in- 
ventiveness or allowed for more variations. 
Necessity arises, invention follows. In the 
first part of his work as in the second part 
which is exclusively his own the student is 
stimulated to imagine, invent, express and 
experience to the limit of his capacity. He 
has his first real use for a library and a desire 
to see and understand what has been done 
in the past and he will realize that a great 
art cannot be built upon mere technique. 
Such a school plan can develop the in- 
dividual as can no other plan. It can develop 
the changing thought and feeling of suc- 
cessive epochs. It can help us to retrace 
many fatal steps, to coordinate elements in 
art now out of touch with one another, and 
to put things back where they belong. For 
fifteen years this training has been available 
to American art schools, yet, except in the 
architectural schools and a very few schools 
of painting and sculpture, it is not being used. 
It has encountered a stone wall of silent 
opposition. Of the reasons given for this 
opposition Mr. Whitney Warren’s contains 
all too much truth: “The schools have not 
the masters to give these problems.” Our 
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art facilities are the outgrowth of the Nine- 
teenth century. They are recruited on the 
one hand from the life drawing and painting 
classes of the type we have described above 
and are unfamiliar with the architectural 
approach. We have on the other hand the 
interior decorating or craft instructor who is 
usually unfamiliar with figure painting and 
composition, and is at times drafted from an 
architectural course. It is evident that we 
need a new product, and thanks to the vision 
of the founders of the American Academy in 
Rome, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
it is at hand. To this end it was necessary to 
brush aside the French influences of the 
time, to undo the blunders of four centuries 
of mistaken teaching of the arts, and to go 
back to Rome. Only in this thorough fash- 
ion could the gap be bridged which now 
enfeebles the profession and defeats the 
schools. 

A few years ago the Yale School of Fine 
Arts bridged the same gap. Though Yale’s 
enrollment is but a drop in the bucket of 
American art students this one step was an 
achievement in art organization of very great 
importance. The result is an achievement of 
measures rather than of men, and is there- 
fore worth considering. The outstanding 
feature of the Yale plan is that the course in 
painting and sculpture is interwoven with 
the architectural uses to which these arts can 
be put. The three branches are united in 
what amounts to the workshop system. The 
work in composition is done in different parts 
of one large interior, so that the beginning 
student is in constant touch with students of 
the four upper and more advanced years. 
Thus he actually learns more than a faculty 
could give him in many times the amount of 
scheduled instruction laid down on his pro- 
gramme. This plan was initiated prior to 
1922. Not until 1927 could a first-year man 
see a fifth-year man go about his work and so 
obtain the full advantages of the workshop 
system. Not until 1932 will this more favored 
first-year man be himself a senior. The sys- 
tem thus requires ten years to reach full 
fruition. 

Already, however, excellent results are 
evident. A first or second-year student who 
sees twenty of his seniors take twenty differ- 
ent departures for the solution of a given 
problem in painting, sculpture or architec- 
ture, and hears twenty times twenty reasons 


for and against this or that group of motives, , 
scale, pattern, line or color scheme, has } 
opened for him the very sources of individu- | 
ality in convention and style. The inter- | 
dependence of the graphic side of the studies, 
drawing, painting and modelling is carefully | 
adjusted to that of composition, since the | 
neglect of one will impair the usefulness of | 
the other. The course up to the end of the | 
fourth year may be thought of as standing | 
firmly upon two converging supports. One | 
is composition, with its graphic uses of draw- | 
ing and painting. The other is a series of | 
lecture studies that inform the student of | 
the experience of all history both as to project | 
and as to workmanship. At the beginning of 
his fifth year the young artist can walk con- | 
fidently into any field of art, for he will have 
mastered its approaches. This bears out the | 
position taken by the school committee of | 
the National Academy of Design that a _ 
thorough training in the arts is a better 
preparation for applied arts and crafts than 
a specialized education confined to the sub- 
jects themselves. 

Several other of our best schools are work- 
ing along similar lines. The Art Institute of 
Chicago has a first-year plan that could not 
be improved upon. The department of crafts 
at the St. Louis School of Fine Arts in Wash- 
ington University achieves authority and 
beauty in design as well as finished crafts- 
manship in execution. Perhaps the best plan 
for coordinating the different applications of 
art is to be found at the Pennsylvania Muse- 
um and School of Industrial Art in Phila- 
delphia. This school’s department of interior 
decoration is the oldest and probably the best 
of such departments. One has the impression 
that if all students were required to take 
some work in this department, and if the 
department added figure study and composi- 
tion for its own students in the upper years 
the school would excel in art education as a 
whole just as it already does in its chosen 
field. The Carnegie Institute Schools in 
Pittsburgh are taking advantage of their 
good fortune in having architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music and the drama under 
one roof. Some of the state universities have 
organized their schools along the same lines. 
Glancing for a moment across the Atlantic 
Ocean, we find the Royal College of Art, in 
London, setting collaborative problems for 
architect, painter and sculptor. At this insti- 
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tution the intensive or creative work is listed 
for the morning and early afternoon hours 
and the drawing and painting from the 
model is done after tea—a most sensible 
plan which in itself would be sufficient war- 
rant for the institution of tea! 

The American Academy in Rome derived 
its impetus from the lessons in collaboration 
and coordination learned by architect, 
painter and sculptor in the building of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. During the 
past two and a half decades it has worked 
out programmes and criticisms which could 
be of the greatest value to American art 
schools. The fellows resident at the American 
institution upon the Janniculum have not 
copied the methods followed by those at the 
French National Academy across from them 
on the Pincio or at the British and other 
academies there. They more definitely break 
from the traditions of our times and dip 
more deeply into the glorious secrets of the 
intrinsic merits of antiquity. Nothing long 
escapes them, whether underground in 
Northern Africa or enshrined in Leningrad, 
in the British Museum or in a chapel near 
Trebizond. Architects, sculptors, painters 
and archaeologists each acquire the angle of 
the others, and so grasp in an unshattered 
picture the tremendous modern value of 
ancient Rome, Greece and Egypt. 

This great modern value is the recognition 
of architecture as the mother of the arts. We 
have seen the result of two hundred years of 
denial of that truism. We little know the 
extent to which indispensable elements of 
tradition have thereby been interrupted. The 
experience of painting in recent history, for 
example, will illustrate the resulting disorder. 

All are familiar with the period of natural- 
istic genre and the sentimental representa- 
tion from which the art world so gladly 
turned to impressionism, thereby hitting 
the bottom of a thousand years of aesthetic 
decline. This was done by the painters of 
that time, thinking that if they could but 
paint the atmosphere and the colors of 
atmospheric refraction their rainbow would 
lead them to the pot of gold. Disillusion 
followed. Others found that design, form, 
line, pattern and convention were more im- 
portant and we find many, such as Gaugin, 
taking lessons from the early Italian and 
Matisse from the Persian miniature or 
Whistler from the Japanese print. 
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They disputed the use of the second and 
third dimension among other architectural 
considerations. To speak in such terms at 
that time was prophecy, but that is eight 
decades past, whereas there are mere stu- 
dents today who know the principles that 
govern the application of these and other 
architectural factors. 

The movement was or is a great advance, 
attended as it was by an important change 
in the color, value and relief in interiors 
which called for paintings lighter in value, 
more decided in pattern and more two- 
dimensional or flat in relief, causing thereby 
a demand and unexpected value for paintings 
previously thought to be very bad indeed. 
In spite of these attending circumstances, the 
world has erroneously explained the sensa- 
tional revaluing of these works to merits 
entirely on the personal side, ignoring the 
impersonal or architectural accompaniment 
which brought it about. 

That the painters mentioned added to 
their conclusions some enlargement of previ- 
ous aesthetic experience in motivation 1s 
greatly to their credit but these desiccated 
echoes of the ancient illumination, mural and 
print are not enough to do more than serve 
as a tonic for the incidental easel or exhibi- 
tion picture, they cannot as derivatives be a 
foundation upon which the general practice 
of the arts can be’raised to the high level 
from which they were derived. The applica- 
tions of sculpture have the same recent history. 

Our foundations really lay where the in- 
dispensable threads of tradition were inter- 
rupted, not that there is any period, motive, 
element or style that we care to repeat or to 
re-celebrate, but that the laws of orderly and 
harmonious association in all the arts at 
every scale for every purpose and the theo- 
retical exercises involving their application 
must be available to all students who sense 
their need. 

In such associations and experiences were 
the everlasting foundations of the beautiful 
laid down, opening such sources of power 
and understanding, and enabling her devo- 
tees in their own accents to write a new chap- 
ter to the splendor of the truth. 


Announcement has lately been made of 
the sale, in London, to an American, of 
Houdon’s original bust of Washington for 
$250,000. 
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ANGEL ZARRAGA—THE INDEPENDENT 


BY PIERRE DE COLOMBIER 


HE NAME of Angel Zarraga seldom 
appears at official annual exhibits. He 
keeps away from them, as he does from auc- 
tion sales and every other artificial mode of 
creating fame. Fortunate owners of his 
works cherish them and do not sell. Yet to 
all who, in France, know painting and 
painters, his name is surrounded with a halo 
of respect and admiration. Such is his 
dearest wish. The physical, moral and 
mental strain of accomplishment remains his 
own secret. Intimate friends only have 
guessed at it. 
Independence in art and in life is not easily 
found. Youth boasts of it, but the man of 
forty usually becomes a prisoner of attitudes 


assumed in earlier life. Independence that 
lasts is rare indeed. Zarraga never raises his 
voice, smiles willingly, discusses without ani- 
mosity; but when you look back upon his 
career you sense that this gentle man, intelli- 
gent and refined, is gifted with an indom- 
itable will. The road he follows is his own 
choice, and when he changes, though he may 
travel alone, none can force him back into 
the beaten track. 

Zarraga’s first important demonstration of 
power came in 1920 with an exhibition of his 
works at Bernheim’s. Striking independ- 
ence showed at once in his indifference to 
fashion, which at that time decreed that all 
must follow Cézanne. Zarraga acclaims 
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LA MATERNITE INDIENNE—ANGEL ZARRAGA 


MEXICAN LEGATION, PARIS 


Renoir, a master too absolute for popular 
worship. 

Later, art lovers find, in this same gallery, 
a new Zarraga, a cubistic Zarraga: in truth 
the paintings were earlier ‘‘exercises’’ which 
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the artist relished showing after the com- 
pleted realization. But what freedom even 
in these first works, though they followed 
the urge of a whole generation to regain lost 
volume and to give painting a stability that 
had vanished! 

To most of Zarraga’s contemporaries cub- 
ism meant also puritanism in matter and 
in color. “‘Why should it?” wonders the 
artist, chafing under the restraint. “Cubism 
has a message for me, and I accept it gladly. 
But why talk so much of sacrifice? Sacri- 
fice is justifiable only when it serves. Should 
a painter deny himself the joy of rich pig- 
ment, the appeal of matter, the play of light 
upon landscapes and figures?”  Zarraga’s 
cubism includes all of this. 

““Let us make of impressionism a Museum 
art’: the truth of these words stirs Zarraga, 
but he believes them to be often misinterpre- 
ted. His temperament, so different from 
Cézanne’s, seeks different channels. 

Since 1922 Zarraga has been realizing his 
dream, reaching out for a goal that should 
be the aim of all artists, while many turn 
back, bemoaning material impossibilities. 

Zarraga expresses himself in mural paint- 
ings: at the little Church of Suresnes, all 
youth and charm, with heavenly atmos- 
phere; remembering his cubistic period, 
Zarraga here dissects light as he had dis- 
sected volumes; at the Church of Rethel: 
then in the Chateau of Vercoeur; at the 
Mexican Legation in Paris, where his style 
becomes graver, more impressive. 

Meanwhile, Zarraga also paints pictures. 
Sure of himself, he does not hesitate before 
crushing work, untouched by the misguided 
belief of so many Cézanne worshippers that 
painting is born only of slow and anguished 
labor. 

Here we see Zarraga combining his two- 
fold trend: on the one hand, love of solid 
matter and rich color, subservient to dis- 
creet love of life; on the other hand, the 
deliberate architectural construction of a 
picture. Subject, size and the painter’s 
mood give the lead to one or the other of 
these forms, thus dividing judgment and 
predilection among those who study him. 

Needless to ask anxiously about Zarraga: 
“What will he give us next?” He has but 
to continue; his field is wide; he can travel 
on, very far. 

Angel Zarraga, born in Mexico in 1886, is 


LA FIANCEE 


ANGEL ZARRAGA 


CHATEAU DE VERCOEUR, FRANCE 


the son of a doctor. His father intended 
him to prepare for a medical career and 
accordingly planned the boy’s very thorough 
studies. But, shaken by his son’s steadfast- 
ness of purpose and irresistible talent for 
painting, the father surrendered to the 
inevitable and gave the lad his freedom. 


At seventeen Angel Zarraga went to 
Paris. Shortly thereafter, in 1904, he de- 
cided that the calmer atmosphere of Brus- 
sels would prove more propitious to serious 
study and to the acquiring of pure technique. 
Then, a little later, Spain; and in Madrid 
the artist, barely twenty, exhibited some of 
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ANGEL ZARRAGA 


MEXICAN LEGATION PARIS 


his work at the 1906 National Exposition of 
Fine Arts. Critics and painters alike were 
astounded at his independence, which re- 
mains, throughout, his dominant character- 
istic. The vigor of his painting placed him 
at once in the first rank; he received an 
honorary mention. Never a slave to success, 
however, the artist went into seclusion for 
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months, at Toledo and Segovia, working 
ardently from morn till night. 

Occasionally Zarraga returned to Mexico, 
plunging back into his native atmosphere— 
not for conscious effort toward picturesque- 
ness and local color but because his art 
remains deeply rooted in his native land. 

In 1911 Zarraga exhibited for the first 
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time in Paris at the Salon d’Automne, where 
he became at once a member of this society. 
Success again crowned his efforts, and again 
Zarraga retired from the arena, that he 
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wide surfaces. His desire for space led 
him to mural painting and in 1921 Zarraga 
began the mural decorations of the Chateau 
de Vercoeur. For five years this work held 


DESSIN-TOLEDE, 1905 


might work out in silence new experiments 
wherein abstract thought predominated, lead- 
ing him to cubism. Next, we see him a 
leader among the cubists. 

Little by little, however, love of life con- 
quers. Zarraga’s meeting with Renoir, whose 
portrait he paints at Cagnes, and_ his 
friendship for Pierre Bonnard, whom he 
greatly admires, brought him back to a 
mode of painting more direct and _ less 
restrained. , 

Now Zarraga experienced the need of out- 
ward expression of thought by means of 
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him, and his great compositions cover the 
walls of this beautiful castle. 

Meanwhile, in 1924, he also decorated the 
walls of a little church near Paris, at Su- 
resnes, and later those of the Rethel church, 
destroyed during the World War and restored 
in 1925. In 1927 the artist did mural 
paintings for the Mexican Legation in Paris. 
With the architect André Durand he planned 
the whole interior decoration of these rooms 
—walls, draperies, rugs, lights. 

Great collectors, such as Doucet, Benard, 
Comte Philipon, who own so many of 
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Zarraga’s works, absorb between them most 
of the artist’s present output. At the Luxem- 
bourg, two of his canvases stand out among 
foreign pictures. In the United States, Mrs. 
Chester Dale has just added to her art col- 
lection one of Zarraga’s most important com- 
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positions shown in the Wildenstein exhibit 
of the artist’s works. 


With continental sense of values and pro- 


portion, Zarraga is achieving large new 
projects with the collaboration of the emi- 
nent sculptor, Malvina Hoffman. 
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DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY JOE AND JUNE PLATT 


HERE has been a revival in recent years 

of interest in scenic wall papers such as 
were used in some of the more stately homes 
a hundred and more years ago. In the spirit 
of the best of these wall papers, but different 
and distinctive in character, are the mural 
paintings of “Old New York” designed and 
executed by June and Joe Platt (Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph B. Platt) of New York City, for 
the dining room in Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
Rogerson’s Park Avenue apartment. 

These paintings, a number of which, to- 
gether with a general view of the dining 
room, are illustrated herewith, cover all four 
walls and were accommodated in design not 
only to the door and window openings but 
to the desired placement of furniture. They 
are light in color, very simple in treatment, 
and, while essentially objective, serve ad- 
mirably as background for the room and its 
inherent uses. 

The subjects set forth are quaint and his- 
torically interesting. To the right of the 
broad multiple window is a street scene, 
probably lower Broadway about 1818; to the 
left one sees Castle Garden, at present used 
as an aquarium. ‘To the right of the fire- 
place is Fulton Street Market, with its 
interesting arcade, and to the left the ““New 
City Hall,” built in 1830. On the wall 
opposite the windows are “Old City Hall’ 
as in 1789, and Tontini’s famous Coffee 
House; while on the wall opposite the fire- 
place is Government House built for Wash- 
ington, and the old Custom House. 

These murals were painted on canvas in 
the artists’ studio and attached to the walls. 
lor them the artists made extensive research, 
and their designs are based on_ historical 


data from old prints, books and descriptive 
material found in the reference files of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the New York 
Historical Society and the Public Library. 
The style employed is somewhat that of the 
poster or the magazine cover, but duly held 
in restraint, with an evident nice sense of 
proportion and architectural use of line. 

Mrs. Platt before her marriage was June 
Evans, the daughter of Rudulph Evans, the 
well-known sculptor. She was born in 
Springfield, Illinois, educated in France and 
England, and later studied at the School of 
Applied Design for Women in New York 
where she took special courses in architecture 
and interior decoration, as well as in painting. 
Her husband, Joseph B. Platt, was born in 
Plainfield, New Jersey. At the age of seven- 
teen he entered the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, in which, two years 
later, he became an assistant instructor. 
Mr. Platt’s work was interrupted for two 
years by war service, after which he turned 
his attention to advertising and decoration 
and secured a number of commissions for 
mural paintings, varied and amusing, of 
formal and informal character, which resulted 
in specialization along these lines. After his 
marriage he and Mrs. Platt varied their work 
in New York with intervals of study in 
Paris. 

In 1926 Mr. Platt became Art Director of 
the Butterick Publishing Company, since 
which time he has chiefly planned and de- 
signed the mural paintings which Mrs. Platt 
has executed. Mr. Platt’s covers for Vanity 
Fair, House and Garden, Vogue and other 
magazines have won him distinction in this 
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DINING ROOM WITH WALL PAINTINGS 
OLD NEW YORK 
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Courtesy, Arden Sludios, New York 
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TREE FRIEZE—BY PUPILS OF FIFTH GRADE, TOWER HILL SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


YOUTHFUL MURAL PAINTERS 


BY EUGENIA ECKFORD 


OUR or five children, smock clad, busily 
K at work on a large wall painting that 
depicts the evolution of navigation, and then 
weeks later another group made of young 
and older children gazing upon it with keen 
interest. Such a sight makes one wish that 
schoolrooms might be adorned with the 
youthful sketches, paintings and modellings 
of such men as Michael Angelo, Fra Angelico, 
Donatello, Della Robbia, Diirer or Rem- 
brandt. What might they not mean to the 
child mind that instead looks up often with 
quizzical wonder or unconcern at the more 
mature works of these men? As grown 
people we have been thoughtless and often 
greedy in giving the child grown-up art to 
live with and keeping for our own enjoyment 
and edification that of the children of our age. 
The time is coming—in fact is here—when 
children will have exhibits of other children’s 
work which will mean pleasure and _ profit 
for them. 


Soon schools will set aside a nook 

for a living art museum into which the 

children’s work will go that others may 

enjoy it. Not only will they have exhibits 

of children’s work, but they will see that 

much color and beauty can be brought into 
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their own schools if they realize the archi- 
tectural possibilities of their building and 
turn their pictures into frescoes and murals. 
Why not? Has not art, in the fullness of 
its being, through all the ages turned to the 
glorification of its architecture, whether with 
statues, mosaics, tapestries or paintings? 
Why must a schoolroom or hall be content 
with sepia copies of much talked about 
masterpieces or cold, grayish-white plaster 
casts, when along with these could so fittingly 
be placed friezes and lunettes and large wall 
paintings, rich in color and of subjects that 
speak in a child’s language to the child? I 
do not advocate marring the walls—only 
enriching them—nor excluding the inspira- 
tion of artists but rather to make them more 
real. 

The art work can be so full of interest, free 
and invigorating, that desks are not large 
enough for the paintings—or perhaps one 
child’s idea big enough nor a pair of hands 
sufficient to carry out the plans of the class. 
“Our walls look bare. Let’s make a frieze. 
We can take all our drawings and put them 
together so that they fit right over the back 


blackboard.” “‘A committee can compose 
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CANTERBURY PILGRIMS—BY PUPILS SENIOR GRADE, TOWER HILL SCHOOL, 
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the picture from our sketches and another 
group draw it off and a third do the painting. 
Then it will belong to every one.” How 
often have I heard such requests. Or again: 
“We want to illustrate Milton’s ‘“L’ Allegro’ 
and ‘Il Penseroso’ for our English room— 
something like the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims.’ 
What would be the best place for it?” The 
walls are considered, the panelling, then the 
lunettes over the doors. Just the place for 
such companion pieces. Whereas another 
taking the “Vision of Sir Launfai” selects 
a fitting place between two windows. One 
ambitious fourth-grader said: ““You see ’m 
not making just one picture but a whole line 
of them for a frieze to go over the black- 
board. It’s all about New England farms 
the way I saw them this summer stretched 
out in a row with lakes and hills.” Here are 
problems with exactions of spacing and sub- 
ject matter and the incentive to create a 
thing worthy of being enjoyed. 

The school that I have especially in mind, 
where the children are always decorating 
their walls, happens to be architecturally of 
fine workmanship, though this is not a pre- 
requisite, for many a less pretentious building 
offers many opportunities for enrichment. 
Thus the building might have stood in quiet 
dignity, with color brought in through paint- 
ings of well-known illustrators, but instead 


there is always a wall painting in the state 
of making which will find a fitting home in 
the halls, the refectory or the rooms. Often 
these murals travel around, but wherever 
they are they fill a place all their own in the 
interest of the children and grown-ups. 

The art of the wall painting dates back to 
earliest times. It has adjusted itself to every 
country and temperament. It is the art 
that brings to architecture a richness and 
completeness that is much to be desired, at 
the same time fulfilling man’s love of decora- 
tion. The American Federation of Arts has 
on tour an exhibition of American mural 
paintings which shows through first sketches 
the workings of the artist mind—his prob- 
lems and his realizations. This exhibit was 
of special interest to many of the children of 
Tower Hill School, who had unknowingly 
played the part of mural painters. They 
gained an insight that will be of help when 
a new problem is undertaken, for they saw 
the restrictions and the opportunities of the 
mural decorators and how they met them. 

To those readers who are not familiar with 
the possibilities of children’s art and to 
those who always read with eagerness any 
new report on the subject, [ am going to 
digress to the position of a fond parent 
chatting about what Johnny and Mary have 
done. But there must be a question in your 
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mind as you view the accompanying illus- 
trations as to how they grew, the age of the 
children, their previous art training, and the 
material used. 

The tree frieze which stands as a most 
perfect example of spontaneous creative art 
was made by a fifth grade that were inter- 
ested in the lumber industry and desired to 
learn in art more about the beauty of trees— 
their forms and colors. First they painted, 
with crayons, Imaginary trees, but were 
unsatisfied because the trees lacked definite 
character. Then a trip to the park was 
taken and pencil sketches made of especially 
lovely trees. These sketches were worked 
up into finished paintings, and while the 
class was thus occupied they decided to make 
a mural for their back wall. The best pic- 
tures were to be taken. There were indi- 
vidual and class criticisms by the art teacher, 
at which times points in perspective, form, 
color and quality were discussed in their 
relationship to the need at hand. After- 
wards the class formed as a jury and selected 
the best pictures which were to compose the 
mural. Very little adjusting had to be done. 
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The sky-line changed in places, a few paths, 
hills, and in one place a few small trees. 
Otherwise the frieze is a composite of the 
first paintings. The children traced these 
off on beaver board cut to dimension, and, 
as they found time during the day, painted 
on trees, land or sky, selecting the part 
they could do best. Poster paints used 
fairly thin kept the colors airy and transpar- 
ent. I do not advocate, nor does it always 
happen, that the first paintings have to be 
transferred and painted again, since with 
smaller children much of the freshness is lost 
if worked on too long. With older children 
much is to be gained, however, with making 
the first cartoon from which the final pic- 
ture develops. As a suitable frame for the 
frieze the children selected the poem ‘“Trees” 
by Joyce Kilmer. Two lessons in lettering 
were The class divided itself 
into groups, and the frame was finished. 
There is a poetic quality to the painting, a 
delicacy that is so childlike that all who 
look upon it catch some of the joy that the 
children had in the making. 

The two medieval paintings were worked 


necessary. 
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out by the sixth grade in their study of 
history and again were the outgrowth of 
class work. This time unbleached muslin 
was stretched on a wooden frame and sized, 
which makes a durable, inexpensive canvas. 
In place of poster paints or calcimine, 
students’ oil colors were used. There are 
but a few of the large paintings which have 
and are being made. It is not necessary or 
advisable that the paintings always be the 
outgrowth of scheduled subject matter, 
since, if such is the case, there is apt to be 
an overbalance of the material and not 
enough of the imaginative quality developed. 

Such interrelationship of subjects or ex- 
pression of purely unrelated material is 
quite possible in the lower school, but with 
departmental programmes in the upper 
grades often it must make way for college 
board requirements. Naturally, when pupils 
come for elective art and have a problem 
such as mural paintings for their English 
room or a room at home, you see that art 
cannot be taught in a formal, stereotyped 
manner. The two lunettes were made by 
twelfth-grade girls, and through their work 


they were able to give expression to their 
conception of the poems, to gain an appre- 
ciation of mural painting and an ability to 
group figures in a large composition so that 
there might be unity and harmony of line 
and color. The working out of these murals 
made a splendid review of the previous 
year’s work and at the same time the gaining 
a new point of view—a new application. 
This question must arise in the mind of 
every thinking reader: When and how does 
the child learn to draw? Is he taught to 
draw figures and landscapes, to make 
abstract designs with the understanding that 
some day he will perhaps make them into 
real things? No. He learns to draw by 
making cartoons for such murals as I have 
discussed or for illustrations for books or 
designs for bowls, rugs or hand work that 
he is actually constructing. He meets a 
difficulty and solves it. Is this the right 
method? That we will not say, except that 
it is as near right as we know, since our aim 
is to have the child enjoy the creative spirit 
of the artist—not for the making of great 
works of art but rather for the making of a 
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happy heart and clear thinking as he adjusts 
himself to this social world. Can we lead 
him in the way he should go without cutting 
his path for him or imposing our styles and 
techniques upon him? That is the thing we 
ask ourselves—that we direct him by helping 
him to think, to see, rather than to imitate 
the external mannerism of any one person. 

“Creative art for children” is a term not 
so very old but fast becoming popularized. 
The phrase implies many things, and with 
its benefits there loom large the responsibili- 
ties which the generous teacher and admin- 
istrator must face. To scribble, to paint 
lovely spots of color is the land of art for the 
little child, but as he grows older, becomes 
more exacting, this teacher of creative art 
must help him bring from these scribbles 
form that has power and reality—a beauty 
of shape, colors that have harmony and 
variety with meaning in all. 

This creative art, so much a part of the 
primary grades, must not be like childish 
things—to be put away when one grows up. 
It must develop with the mind and body 
until it can lead the finer feelings. As a 
child, art is the expression of thought seeking 
to understand the world. When he grows 
up it is still this and more—to make the 
world understood. Can we teach him as a 
child so he may inherit this fuller power? 

This much is certainly true, that if the 
child is to enjoy the creative spirit there 
must be a freedom of atmosphere unham- 
pered by half-hour schedules, for art does 
not thrive by the punch clock, eight hour 
law. It laughs at the hours until completed, 
and, after that, time is of little consequence. 
Not only must there be a freedom of time 
but a latitude of subject, and the child must 
be able to say it his way so long as he does 
not violate the good usage of art principles 
or clear thinking. Freedom of any sort 
always carries with it a responsibility, and in 
art there is a heavy toll of materials—of 
acquiring flexible technique, of the care of 
tools and the mastering of work habits. 
These must not be sacrificed for several years 
of self-expression; neither must they become 
the masters of art. The child will learn to 
make himself master of his tools and_ his 
ideas if he can be taught to use them intelli- 
gently, to learn to think as well as act. The 
significance of this is more than print deep, 
which very fact makes it of special interest 
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to all educators who are awake to the chang- 
ing conditions in the curriculum. 
I realize perfectly that it is all very well 


and pretty to talk about creative art, the | 


child developing himself—to look with dis- | 


dain at the old system of lock-step with its 
emphasis upon a formalized drawing lesson; 
to say that this theory was a beginning but 


it lacked a sound foundation and that | 


another was all right as far as it went but 
was not of sufficient strength to support the 
height to which art ascends—unless in their 
place we can give an understanding of art 
that shall free the child of dogmatic rules 
and at the same time set up a standard that 
he will not outgrow, which will be truly 
synthetic. It is generally conceded that we 
are not interested in turning every child into 
a Rembrandt or a Phidias; that it is an art 
education which will unlock the world of 
beauty and creative desire for all children, 
young and old; which will help the layman 
to recognize his brother the artist and to 
enjoy him. This is what we say we seek. 
But in seeking we do not want to deprive 
the possible Sargents or Corots, nor must we 
get tangled up in methods or styles, in what 
critics say, In seeing through other eyes, in 
dosing out a system that can be adminis- 
tered with machinery-like efficiency to every 
boy and girl throughout the land. Neither, 
when we allow a freedom and_ informal 
atmosphere necessary to creative art, must 
we forget that the grown person has much 
to give and that art never lowers her stand- 
ard. It goes without saying that the grown 
person must have a working knowledge of art 
and an understanding and appreciation of 
children if he or she is really to guide the 
child in self-development. It is by no means 
a fairy story, but there is a romance to it— 
a self-initiation that outwits the clock and 
gives in return a fulness, a richness of 
spontaneity that is as evident in the child’s 
nature as his picture. Because of this we 
feel that our method, though not perfected, 
is on the right road, and its perfection will 
come through the concerted efforts of chil- 
dren and teachers and administrators alike. 

So let there be more children, smock-clad 
with “seven league brushes of camel’s hair,” 
painting freely on brown paper or beaver 
board with poster paints or oils; and let 
their pictures be about adventures, like the 
paintings of old. 
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IT SEEMETH TO ME 


An ancient fairy tale tells of two young 
fairies who, once wpon a time, quarrelled over 
a rainbow seen in a fountain. One said it was 
red, yellow and blue; the other that it was 
orange, green and violet. For this they were 
banished. 

Writing in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of two exhibitions of prints— 
one old and tried, the other new and different, 
William M. Ivins had this to say: 

“Tt is all very well to talk about standards 
and about how all good art has certain com- 
mon factors that are capable of recognition— 
but only after the event, after the dust has 
settled and the debris been swept away. If 
there is one thing that is certain, it is that it 
is almost impossible to judge effectively of 
the present by the past. The values of the 
past are so different from the values of the 
present that it may even be doubted, and 
most seriously, whether the present has any 
values that are presently discernible. 
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“The short period of about fifty years has } 
probably seen a more amazing upset in con- | 
ditions and theories of life and thought than | 
can be matched in any previous period of } 
many times the length. On the purely | 
mechanical side the last fifty years have seen 
the revolutionary changes that have come 
about as the result of such things as the 
telephone, the wireless, the engine driven by 
internal explosions, electric power, refriger- 
ation and the preservation of food, steel con- | 
struction and all the discoveries of the | 
chemists, the physicians, and the biologists. | 
The actual machinery of life in one of our 
great cities bears little or no resemblance to 
the corresponding machinery of fifty years 
ago. Intellectually the change has been even 
greater... Life has become infinitely more — 
complex than it ever has been, and this com- _ 
plexity, with all its difficulties and antago- 
nistic theories, represents not a comparative 
lack of wisdom but the acquisition of new 
knowledge. As has been finely said, the 
clash of opinion that this has brought about 
is not a calamity but an opportunity. 

“Tt has been inevitable that these revo- 
lutions in the machinery of life and the 
direction and content of thought should have 
their immediate reflection in our contempo- 
rary art, and should have introduced into it 
similar changes in fundamental conceptions 
and practice and opinion. Our artistic 
values are in course of as great transforma- 
tion as our social and intellectual values, 
and for the same reasons this transformation 
is not to be deplored except by such mem- 
bers of the community as fancy themselves 
to have what may be described as vested 
interests in the old values. Values in general 
are the properties of balanced or static 
social, economic, and intellectual conditions. 
When the balance is disturbed, as it now is, 
values get badly mixed. What this means 
is that in any but a static society values are 
always behind us—imperfect, perfect, plu- 
perfect, or future perfect—the terms in 
which we assess the past. ‘They are the pat- 
tern of the past as seen from our present-day 
point of view. When we try to fit the present 
into the pattern of the past we are attempt- 
ing the impossible, trying to do something 
that can only be done when there is 
no difference between the past and_ the 
present. 


“Being human beings, this is, however, 
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exactly what most of us spend most of our 
time trying to do. Instead of judging our 
values and concepts by the actual facts as 
they are brought before us, we try to judge 
the facts by our values and concepts. For 
most of us our values are harder and more 
irreducible than our facts. We try to file 
and chip our facts until they fit the patterns 
of our values, instead of altering our patterns 
so that they will include our facts as they 
actually are. And yet the only way by which 
any progress can be made, by which stultifi- 
cation can be avoided, is by altering our 
patterns. 

“The only way in which it is possible, 
therefore, for anyone to understand or 
appreciate contemporary art is to give it a 
chance.” 


In the August number of the Forwm 
Thomas Craven makes the following remarks 
on modern decorative art: 

“The right of the contemporary designer 
to fashion new forms is of course unquestion- 
able. No craftsman, unless he is a stupid 
drudge, is content to spend his life repro- 
ducing antique furniture. Furthermore ‘the 
tempo of modern life’-—to quote our aesthe- 
tic carpenters—enters his spirit, turns him 
to new modes and materials, and impels 
him to shape those materials into objects 
consistent with the needs of his own time. 
Nor have I any quarrel with the machine, 
as such—the great bogey which our dis- 
consolate Utopians declare has killed man’s 
joy in his work. The machine is only a tool, 
and even William Morris, an uncompromis- 
ing medievalist, used steam power with dis- 
tinguished results. The basic evil of the 
new craze in decoration lies in its futility, 
and its futility springs from a lack of honesty 
of purpose. It does not represent a rebellion 
against conventional cheapness, nor does it 
represent the considered and judicious efforts 
of sincere artists to administer to human 
needs. Conceived in a parvenu spirit, it is 
a shrewd and sensational scheme to impose 
an eccentric pictorial formula upon utili- 
tarian objects. In its worst and most prev- 
alent aspect it transforms a room which 
should be only a comfortable dwelling place 
into the cabinet of Dr. Caligari; at best it 
has produced nothing that rises above the 
transitory fascination of an ingenious stage 
setting. 
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“That the new handicraft reflects certain 
phases of modern society I cheerfully con- 
cede; but this, in itself, is not an advantage. 
There are a great many things which might 
be cited as perfect reflections of contempo- 
rary life, and most of them are frankly 
abominable. In a general sense we may say 
that the modernist interiors—both the 
French and the servile American imitations 
—witness the tendency to warp life into a 
meaningless pattern, to manufacture hastily 
rather than to create leisurely and in con- 
templation, and to mold all things into a 
harsh and sterile uniformity. . . . 

“The question is: “Does this furniture ful- 
fill the office of furniture?” My answer is 
that it does not. These interiors are purely 
arbitrary arrangements, flawlessly put to- 
gether. but totally disregarding human pro- 
pensities. . . . Many of the artists design- 
ing them are men of fine sensibilities, but 
they do not live in such places except to 
advertise their talents. . . . 

“The modernist rooms, the most imper- 
sonal and dehumanized that have ever been 
contrived, make no concessions to our every- 
day needs and desires, and hence leave us 
cold, despite the adroitness of design and 
execution. They have the perfection of the 
crystal, the deadness of the museum. They 
are not comfortable, only prophylactic. When 
not brittle and unsubstantial, they achieve 
through the use of metal a certain heaviness 
and tubular bulk that pass for solidity. For 
the purposes of display, in the shop window 
and on the stage, they are exciting and 
effective; as places to live in, they are less 
inviting than a laboratory. 

“T am not advocating a return to Victorian 
ugliness or to any other kind of ugliness; I 
merely insist that anyone with blood in his 
viens demands in his domestic surroundings 
an atmosphere of pleasant intimacy and 
warmth. A room may be in excellent taste 
and yet conform to no consistent scheme of 
decoration; it may, in fact, contain objects 
which have no value whatever in the nar- 
rower aesthetic sense, but which have other 
meanings of far more importance. Shall we 
throw out of our living quarters those things 
which reflect and charm and relax the many- 
sided personality of man, and, for the sake 
of a shallow theory of beauty, substitute the 
slippery, sterilized commodities manufac- 
tured by indigent Frenchmen? No doubt 
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this eccentric trash will appeal to the fiendish 
and excitable Americans who maintain homes 
but do not inhabit them, and who rush hither 
and thither, avid of vicious amusements and 
shocking adventures; but it will afford no 
comfort to men and women accustomed to 
decent repose and aspiring to what Bertrand 
Russell calls the good life.” 


NOTES 


The work of the Memphis 
Art Association has been 
given renewed impetus by 
the gift of a building to 
serve as the home for its 
Academy of Arts. This was 
the former home of the Lee family and was 
presented to the Association by Miss Rosa 
Lee in memory of the late James Lee. 
Hereafter the school will be known as the 
James Lee Memorial Academy of Arts. The 
formal transfer of the deed to the property 
was made on May 22 and was accepted by 
Mayor Overton on behalf of the Art Asso- 
ciation and the City. This property was 
first lent to the Art Association as an experi- 
ment, with the purpose of determining the 
possibilities of success of the Association’s 
still young Academy of Arts. That it has 
now been given outright is therefore doubly 
gratifying, not only affording opportunity for 
future development but witnessing to the 
faith of the donor in the assured value of 
the institution and in its work still to be 
accomplished. The Academy of Arts is a 
free school, having been supported, up to 
the present time, by the Memphis Art Asso- 
ciation. With this recent gift a Commission 
has been appointed by the mayor of the 
city which will prepare a budget for the 
school, a stated sum to be given annually by 
the city for its support. 

The Memphis Art Association was formed 
in 1914 for the purpose of creating a real 
art interest throughout the city. Two years 
later it actively promoted the development 
of the Brooks Memorial Gallery in Overton 
Park. It has continuously conducted a 
varied programme of activity, bringing to 
the city exhibitions of art of a high standard, 
as well as arranging for lecturers, musical 
events, etc., and establishing a school of 
art. The last is now its chief responsibility. 


THE MEMPHIS 
ART ASSOCIA- 

TION ACQUIRES 
A BUILDING 
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From the first the work of the Association 
has been guided principally by Miss Florence 
M. McIntyre, Corresponding Secretary, who 
is also Director of the Academy of Arts. 


The summer exhibition has 

SUMMER become generally the order 

EXHIBITIONS of the day. 
there the 


Not only are | 
usual summer | 


| 


showings at the artist colonies along the | 


New England coast, but exhibitions of note 
are to be seen in the larger urban centers 
where activity along this line has been 


more or less curtailed during the vacation 


months. 

At the National Arts Club, New York, the 
summer exhibition by Painter Life Members 
will continue until October 1. This exhibi- 


tion represents the work of forty-eight — 
eminent American painters, among them | 


Louis Betts, Charles Bittinger, Ernest L. 
Blumenschein, Emil Carlsen, Alphaeus P. 
Cole, Lillian Genth, Charles P. Gruppe, 
Eugene Higgins, Ernest L. Ipsen, Leon 
Kroll, Ivan Olinsky, Henry R. Rittenberg, 
Ernest D. Roth and Sigurd Skou, to men- 
tion only a few. 

In Boston two interesting summer exhibi- 
tions are to be seen—one, the work of mem- 
bers of the Guild of Boston Artists; the other 
at the Boston Art Club, consisting of paint- 
ings by prominent Boston artists, which was 
assembled and set forth with the express 
purpose of giving the many visitors to Boston 
an opportunity to thus see works which 
ordinarily would be on exhibition only dur- 
ing the winter months. 

The Annual Exhibition of the North Shore 
Arts Association of Gloucester opened on 
July 6 to continue to September 2. In con- 
nection with this exhibition, which com- 
prises both paintings and sculpture, the 
Milton C. Davis prize of $100, offered for a 
landscape painting in oil or water color, was 
awarded to Alice Worthington Ball for an 
oil painting entitled “Sudden Showers— 
Dufferin Terrace’; the Emily Valentine 
Prize for the best etching of a Cape Ann or 
Gloucester subject to Reynolds Beal for his 
“Gloucester Seiner’’; the prize of $100 offered 
by Mrs. I. N. McHenry for the best marine 
painting to Eric Hudson for his ‘Fisher- 
man’; and the prize of a similar amount 
given by Mrs. F. R. Clay, to Henrietta M. 
King for her “Still Life.” The jury of award 
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. for this exhibition was composed of Chauncey 


F. Ryder, Charles Hopkinson and Leon 
Kroll. 

The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
Society of Mystic Artists was held at the 
Broadway School, Mystic, Connecticut, dur- 
ing the month of August. Among the more 
than thirty contributors to this exhibition were 
Burtis Baker, Charles H. Davis, Beatrice 
Edgerly, Carl Lawless, Peter Marcus, Arthur 
Meltzer, Harry L. Raul, William Stark- 
weather and G. Albert Thompson. 

The Art Center of Ogunquit opened the 
summer season with its Annual Exhibition 
of paintings and etchings by well-known 
American artists, shown during July. This 
was followed by a second exhibition, which 
opened early in August and will continue 
through September 4. Concurrently with 
these general exhibitions the Art Center has 
shown special one-man exhibitions—one a 
collection of water colors by Charles H. 
Woodbury, from July 1 to 15; another a 
group of etchings by N. Vayana, the Di- 
rector of the Association. 

Under the auspices of the Newport Art 
Association there was set forth during 
August in the Cushing Memorial Gallery, 
Newport, an important exhibition of Amer- 
ican paintings and sculpture, the works in 
the latter medium (of which there were more 
than 250) being supplied by the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries of New York. 

The Lyme Art Association opened its 
Twenty-eighth Annual Exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture at the Association Gallery, 
Old Lyme, Connecticut, on July 27 to con- 
tinue through September 7. Among the 
members of this Association are Ernest 
Albert, George M. Bruestle, Bruce Crane, 
Eugene Higgins, Ivan G. Olinsky, Henry R. 
Poore, Percival L. Rosseau, Will S. Taylor, 
Edward C. Volkert, Robert and Bessie Pot- 
ter Vonnoh, Everett L. Warner and Guy 
Wiggins. 


Mr. Ralph Morris, formerly 
IN CALIFORNIA Assistant Director of the 

Fine Arts Gallery of San 
Diego, California, has recently been ap- 
pointed Curator of Paintings at the Los 
Angeles Museum, Exposition Park. At the 
Los Angeles Museum there is now on view 
an interesting collection of forty-two water 
colors by contemporary American Artists, 
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a permanent loan from Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston Harrison. Included in this collec- 
tion are twelve paintings by Joseph Pennell, 
three by Childe Hassam, five by George 
(‘Pop’) Hart; two each by Walt Kuhn, 
William Zorach and Pascin; and one each 
by Mary Cassatt, Maurice Sterne, Maurice 
Prendergast, John Marin, Ernest Fiene, 
Charles Demuth, Joseph Pollet, George C. 
Ault, Samuel Halpert, Bernard Gussow, 
Stewart Davis, Max Weber, Lawton Parker, 
Robert B. Harshe, and A. Walkowitz. Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison, as is well known, have 
previously presented to the Los Angeles 
Museum a gallery of oil paintings by Amer- 
ican artists and a collection of modern 
French paintings, both oils and aquarelles. 

The City of Los Angeles has lately pur- 
chased for placement in the mayor’s Execu- 
tive Office two paintings—“California Foot- 
hills” by Maurice Braun, and “High Sierras” 
by Leland Curtis, both California artists. 
Mr. Curtis’ painting is one of those selected 
by the United States Printing and Litho- 
graph Company for color reproduction. 

Announcement has been made that the 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Sculp- 
ture, set forth in April at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Fran- 
cisco, which was to have closed November 
1, will continue on view until the first of the 
year. During the first two months that this 
exhibition was shown it was visited by over 
510,000 persons. 


An interesting account has 
come to us. through a press 
release of how the walls of 
one of the great business 
buildings in New York have lately been 
decorated by union painters under the direc- 
tion of an artist. These paintings, repre- 
senting a “Pageantry of the History of Com- 
merce by Sea,” are now on the walls of the 
Banking Room of the new building con- 
structed by Lee Higginson and Company. 
They occupy a space 17 feet high by 225 
feet long, and were designed by Griffith 
Bailey Coale and executed under his direc- 
tion in two months and a half. The pre- 
paratory work occupied the greater part of 
the time, leaving only three weeks for the 
actual painting. 

The process employed was as follows: 
Upon receiving the commission Mr. Coale 


“COMMERCE 
BY SHA” 
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rented a large studio in which he was able 
to make charcoal drawings on canvas of the 
pageant, comprising thirty-six types of ships 
from the dawn of history to the present 
time. These drawings were scaled one inch 
to a foot and were done in four sections, one 
for each wall. When these were completed 
they were photographed before they were 
painted, and from these photographs stere- 
opticon slides were made. Through the 
medium of these slides the drawings were 
enlarged, the outlines traced on huge pieces 
of paper which were perforated when the 
drawings were completed. These sheets 
placed on the canvas-covered walls of the 
unfinished building, served as_ transfer 
sheets. As soon as the drawings were 
transferred twelve union painters were called 
in, not to cooperate but to execute the 
technical part of laying on color. The 
artist and a foreman had numbered each 
portion of the design with numbers calling 
for one of the twenty-two colors or shades 
of paint to be used. A fourteenth man was 
employed to do nothing but mix and preside 
over the twenty-two paint cans. The colors 
were applied flat, the workmen applying 
the paint as one might lay a huge mosaic. 
The painter himself, because of union rule, 
was not allowed to take any part in the 
painting, and the painters did not actually 
know what they were producing until the 
work was well advanced. The result is said 
to be very satisfactory. 

Griffith Bailey Coale is a Baltimorean, 
born May 21, 1890. He studied in Munich 
and in Paris, in Italy and Spain, and has up 
to the present time specialized chiefly in 
portraits. Among his notable works is a 
portrait of Cardinal Mercier owned by the 
Maryland Historical Society. 


Atlantic City has now a 
MODERN ART AT Municipal Art Gallery. This 
ATLANTIC CITY is In the new Auditorium 
and is conducted by the 
Atlantic City Art Association of which Mr. 
Louis E. Stern is President, Mr. J. Howard 
Buzby, Treasurer, and Miss Margaret U. 
Leeds, Secretary, with Mrs. Naomi C. 
Craighead, Mr. Harry Cassman, Mr. H. 
Walter Gill and Mr. Robert W. Leeds, Vice- 
Presidents, and Mr. James C. Rogers, 
President Emeritus. 
The inaugural exhibition, which opened 
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June 19 to continue to October 1, consists of 


sixty-six exhibits, chiefly paintings, with a | 
few works in sculpture, all of which are in 


the so-called extreme Modern mode. The 
foreword to the catalogue (in which all of the 
works shown are illustrated) states that it is 
the hope and the aim of the Atlantic City 
Art Association eventually to acquire ob- 


jects of American art in sufficient number to | 


make this Municipal Art Gallery permanent 
—to create “an American Luxembourg.” 
That such a gallery should be located on the 
Boardwalk of Atlantic City, where millions 
of people come from all parts of the United 
States to rest and play, seems fitting and 
appropriate to the organizers and directors. 

Tn assembling this exhibition the Atlantic 
City Art Association had the cooperation of 
a number of the New York dealers who 
handle exclusively Modern works, the New- 
ark Museum, and a few collectors who have 
a predilection for the extreme. The Com- 
mittee of Selection avowedly has chosen the 
exhibits from the work of men and women 
who it considers the most creative and ex- 
perimental artists in America today, those 
who, in its opinion, are contributing most to 
the art of our time. The intention is to 
acquaint the public with the revolutionary 
changes in American painting and sculpture, 
going on for more than fifteen years, with 
which it is still unfamiliar. But the fact is 
that almost no one represented in this col- 
lection has not been exploited by dealers and 
the public press extensively. 

The public is informed through an intro- 
ductory note to this catalogue that this 
exhibition represents the faith of its organ- 
izers in contemporary American art, the art 
of our time, which must be created out of 
the life and thought of our time. 

It would be interesting to know precisely 
what the reaction of the Boardwalk public 
is to an exhibition of this sort, which is to 
an extent so far removed from the formulas 
of the past that there are no leading strings 
to determine values. 


The National Gallery, Lon- 

THE BLIGHTING don, has lately acquired two 
EFFECT OF — extremely notable works of 
HIGH PRICES art at a total cost of $1,- 
060,000—8610,000 for one 

and $450,000 for the other. The most im- 
portant of these is by an unknown artist 
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and dates from the latter part of the XIVth 
Century. It is known as the Wilton Diptych 
and was purchased from the Earl of Pem- 
broke. Although experts are unable to agree 
on the nationality of the painter, the subject 
of the work is essentially English, represent- 
ing St. Edmund and Edward the Confessor, 
with Richard II introduced as John the 
Baptist, kneeling in adoration before the 
Virgin and Child. The second work, for 


which, incidentally, the larger price was 


| paid, is the famous Cornaro Titian ‘‘Family 
_ Group,” formerly in the collection of Sir 
_ Anthony Van Dyck, which has been in the 


; 


] 


| 


possession of the family of the Duke of 
Northumberland since 1652. The purchase 
was made from the present Duke. 

Half of the funds for these purchases were 
provided by the British nation, and half by 
private donations. 

The following comment was made on these 
purchases by The Architect and Building 
News of London: 

“Sir Reginald Blomfield in The Times 
questions the wisdom of the Government in 
contributing £1,000,000 for the purchase of 
the Cornaro Titian and the Wilton Diptych. 
Desirable as it may be for the nation to 
possess these paintings, we are the most 
heavily taxed country in the world, and as 
taxpayers we cannot afford the luxury of 
competing with the American market in 
these matters. The Government, too, could 
do better and spare the taxpayer, by follow- 
ing Italy’s example in putting an embargo 
on the export of historic works of art. Sir 
Reginald is also inclined to credit Benjamin 
West as being well informed about the 
damage done to the Titian by a Frenchman 
who was employed to clean it. The danger- 
ous precedent he sees in this purchase is the 
growing tendency to translate art into terms 
of commerce. And while the Government 
launches out boldly in these purchases, it 
turns a cold shoulder to the living artist. 
It provides a costly and rather ill-organized 
system of art training, which turns out 
numbers of would-be artists for whom the 
Government has no further concern once 
they have left the schools. Even the archi- 
tectural work is reserved for the official 
architects. The Government is, perhaps, 
doing no more than subscribing to the 
present craze for the antique; but this, as 
Sir Reginald says, tends to esteem things 
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not for their beauty but for their rarity and 
for the money value which citizens of the 
United States may set upon them. It has a 
blighting effect on every branch of the living 
art of the country.” 


At the Art Institute of 
Chicago there is now to be 
seen an interesting collec- 
tion of modern prints on 
silk, linen, cotton and paper 
for draperies and wall coverings, recently 
presented to the Institute by Mr. Robert 
Allerton. Mr. Allerton is chairman of the 
installation committee of the Decorative 
Arts Wing of the Institute. Included in the 
collection are examples from German, French 
and Viennese studios. These prints are 
especially noteworthy as illustrating the 
modern emphasis on a variety of color 
values and on space relationship. Among 
the designers represented are Karl Bertsch, 
Poiret-Martine, A. Klaiber and Josef Hiller- 
brand, the last a well-known German 
modernist, who is associated with the 
Deutsche Werkbund in Berlin. 

Mr. Robert B. Harshe, Director of the 
Art Institute, is at present in Europe, where 
he is assembling a collection of masterpieces 
of painting from various European museums 
to be shown in the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1933. Accounts are already being received 
of the plans for this Fair which are being 
drawn up by the architectural committee in 
charge, to which Norman Bel Geddes is 
adviser. The following is quoted from T7me: 
“Tt is likely that the fairgrounds will be 
shaped and hollowed like a giant amphi- 
theatre, the center axis being a lagoon, 2,000 
x 600 feet. Entering the Fair on an upper 
level of this lagoon, visiting dignitaries will 
float on ceremonial barges through a suc- 
cession of descending locks to the lower 
levels. The dignitary and his voyage will be 
visible to every person at the Fair, spectators 
merely having to stand on the terraces or 
roofs of the various buildings to survey the 
entire amphitheatre. The Chicago planners 
are determined to permit none of the fatigu- 
ing conventions of previous world fairs. 
Architecture will be imaginative rather than 
historical. Transportation will be ubiqui- 
tous (monorails, moving sidewalks, boats). 
Planning will be organic, molding the entire 
fair into an architectural unit.” 


AT THE ART 
INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO 


CALIFORNIA FOOTHILLS 


PURCHASED BY THE CITY OF LOS 


Announcement is made that the numerous 
summer exhibitions now on view in the East 
Wing galleries of the Art Institute will con- 
tinue through October 14. These include 
one-man collections of the work of Claude 
Buck, Gustaf Dahlstrom, William S. 
Schwartz, Frances Foy, Macena Barton and 
Kda Sterchi; paintings from the private 
collections of Mrs. John E. Jenkins, Carter 
H. Harrison, Ralph Cudney, George F. 
Harding and Paul Schulze; and a number of 
oriental rugs from the collection of Mr. 
James I. Ballard of St. Louis. 


John Cotton Dana, Direc- 
tor of the Newark Museum, 
died on July 21. The New- 
ark Museum was his crea- 
He began it while Librarian of New- 
ark’s Public Library, and it had its inception 
in the Library building in 1909. In 1926 
the Museum moved to a building of its own 
at the corner of Washington Street and 
Washington Place, just two blocks from the 


JOHN COTTON 
DANA 


tion. 
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MAURICE BRAUN 


ANGELES FOR MAYOR’S OFFICE 


Public Library. At the time of his death 
Mr. Dana continued to direct both institu- 
tions. 

In the forty years which Mr. Dana devoted 
to library and museum work he profoundly 
influenced the aims and ideals, as well as 
the administration and technique of the 
library and museum professions. Among 
librarians he was long known as a prophet. 
At a meeting of the American Library 
Institute in Washington last May, Mr. Dana 
was characterized by one of the leading 
speakers as “‘a librarian whose contribution 
to the profession, by precept, example, dis- 
tinguished service, conspicuous leadership, 
original enterprise and brilliant achievement 
deserves the acclaim of his fellows.” He did 
more, perhaps, than any other man to set 
up the ideal and to create the reality of a 
library of service rather than a library con- 
sisting of a collection of books. He founded 
the first special library department for chil- 
dren. He organized the first library picture 
collection, and the first extensive pamphlet 
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library, classified by colored bands. ‘“The 
worth of a book is in its use’ was one of 
his favorite maxims. 

Mr. Dana’s contributions in the museum 
field were no less important. He introduced 
into the museum the same ideal of service 
which guided him in his library work. No 
museum director has done more than he to 
abolish the gloom of the museum and to 
create an institution which should serve the 
public and be inviting to it; he was the 
pioneer in art in industry among American 
museum directors, and his showing of modern 
German decorative art in the Newark 
Museum in 1912 was the first museum ex- 
hibit of contemporary design in this country; 
his interest in contemporary American 
painting and sculpture had wide influence 
upon the attitude of museums and collectors; 
his policy of lending museum exhibits to 
schools, studies, factories, and individuals 
has been widely copied. Many other inno- 
vations, such as the policy of changing ex- 


hibits, museum branches, museum adver- 


tising to attract the public, cooperation 
with other museums and _ related institu- 
tions and with the industrial activities 
of the community, the foundation of a 
museum apprentice class, ete., were begun 
by him. 

John Cotton Dana was born August 19, 
1856, in Woodstock, Vermont, the third in a 
family of five sons. His parents, Charles 
and Charitie (Loomis) Dana, were of New 
England stock, his father being a descendant 
of Richard Dana, who emigrated to the 
United States in 1640. He was educated in 
the public school of his home town, entered 
Dartmouth College at the age of eighteen, 
and graduated in 1878. Delicate health in- 
duced him to take up residence in Colorado, 
where in 1880 he was admitted to the bar. He 
took up the practice of law in New York 
shortly thereafter. Ill health required him 
again to go west, this time to Minnesota, 
where he took up newspaper work and 
gained a practical knowledge of printing. 
In 1889 Mr. Dana accepted the position of 
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Librarian of the Denver Public Library, 
then in its infaney. Under his administra- 
tion the Library grew from two thousand 
volumes to over forty thousand, and ac- 
quired a national reputation. While in 
Denver he became Secretary of the Board 
of Education. In 1897 Mr. Dana became 
Librarian of the City Library of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, from which position he re- 
signed in 1901 to become Librarian of the 
Free Public Library of Newark. 

Mr. Dana had essentially the gift of 
leadership. He knew how to work not only 
for but with people. He drew around him a 
devoted band of fellow workers. He had 
exceptional initiative, was extremely inde- 
pendent in thought and conviction, and his 
sympathies were extremely wide. From the 
first Mr. Dana was heartily in favor of the 
objects and aims of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts, and through his death the 
Federation loses a wise, though unofficial, 
counselor and a good friend. 
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Practicing what they preach, 


DETROIT the artists of Detroit have 
SCARABS’ built their own club house. 


For when the new home of 
the Scarab Club, Detroit’s 
leading art club, was opened last fall it was 
in a very definite way, from the financing 
of the project to the final decorations of the 
building, the product of club members. 

The Scarab Club, organized about twenty 
years ago by a group of Detroit artists, met 
at first in rented quarters. Here the mem- 
bers sat around the stove and_ talked, 
sketched from the model, talked more, and 
otherwise furthered the progress of art in 
Detroit by good fellowship. The mem- 
bership grew and the activities of the 
club were enlarged until even the spacious 
residence, purchased a few years ago, became 
inadequate. Thus a plan to buy a site near 
the new Detroit Institute of Arts and build 
a club house with adequate galleries, lounge, 
dining room and two floors of studios was 
proposed, 
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The fulfillment of this plan was only made 
possible by the whole-hearted cooperation of 
the club members. D. M. Ferry, Jr., a club 
member who owned the site, obligingly held 
the land for the club at a valuation far below 
the increased figure which the building of 
the art museum across the street would have 
warranted. The financing plan was worked 
out and arranged largely through the efforts 
of Henry G. Stevens, a past member of the 
club; and a committee of architects headed 
by Launcelot Suckert, all of whom were 
club members, was appointed to draw up 
plans. Even the contract was let to a lay 
member of the club, Max Kolter, who car- 
ried out the architects’ plans with the aid 
of a building committee composed of Henry 
G. Stevens, Sydney S. Kopp, the late Willy 
G. Sesser, who at the time was the president 
of the club, Paul Honore, and John Jewell. 

Naturally it was in the furnishing and 
decorating of the building that the members 
made their most enthusiastic contributions 
to the project. In this respect, the club has 
been most fortunate. A sense of durable 
comfort pervades the whole. The interior 
is simple and sturdy, as befits the home of 
men and of working artists. On the other 
hand, it does not penetrate so deeply into 
that hinterland of Bohemia as to reach the 
jungles of the bizarre, the burlesque, or the 
trivial. The furniture has either been de- 
signed by club members or purchased from 
the best makers of early American patterns, 
while the interiors are finished for the most 
part in simple, richly stained panellings of 
knotty pine, the lighting fixtures, wrought 
iron and stained glass medallions inset in 
doors and windows designed by members. 

A fortunate purchase of lovely old Indian 
rugs from the estate of a late club member 
adds color and warmth to the floor and walls 
of the spacious lounge on the second floor, 
where the social life of the club centers. 

It is in this room that the members have 
most freely exercised their ingenuity and 
artistic talent. Assigning each of the wooden 
ceiling beams to an artist member, the dec- 
orations of the beams have been made to 
tell the story of club interests and activities. 

The officers’ beam, for instance, bears the 
stylized symbols of their insignia of office. 
Literature, music and architecture are fitly 
delebrated by appropriate symbols, as are 
the modern spirit and the Old Timers. 
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A portrait painter uses another beam for 
a gallery of club portraits, while the monthly 
dinner, the annual Costume Ball, the sketch 
class and the round table are other club 
activities which are reflected in the ceiling 
decorations, with some concession to the 
comic element in the beams devoted to the 
Dry Spell and the Wet Spell. 

An overmantel decoration showing the 
club tree is the work of Paul Honore, and 
wall decorations and ceiling panels have been 
contributed by Reginald O. Bennet, Conrad 
Lubneau, Philip A. Sawyer and Sidney 
Walton. For the designment of the very 
interesting modern lighting fixtures the club 
is indebted to Victor Toothaker, while hand- 
wrought iron has been contributed by B. J. 
Monyhan. 

Cutting its coat according to its cloth the 
club held its building costs well within a 
modest budget. Additional funds for further 
improvements will be met by the auction 
sales of etchings, prints, sketches and sculp- 
ture contributed by artist members at in- 
formal dinner gatherings. 
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As the London season is 
drawing to its close the 
great art sales are coming to 
an end. Both in prices 
reached and quality, in such great sale rooms 
as those of Messrs. Sotheby in Bond Street 
and Christie’s in King Street, St. James, the 
record has been a good one in spite of the 
drop in securities after the election, which 
always affects the buying public. But the 
ereat sale at Christie’s, on June 28 last, 
from the collections of Viscount D’Abernon, 
Viscount Lee of Fareham, Dame Emily 
Spielmann, Mrs. Janet Murray Bisset (the 
superb Vandyck portrait of John Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough, which has gone to 
Canada) and the Countess de Behague (the 
fine “Descent from the Cross,” signed and 
dated Rembrandt, 1650), recorded some very 
good prices. This was notably the case in 
the Italian Masters from Lord D’Abernon’s 
collection, the most beautiful roundel 
(tondo) of the Nativity, with a lovely back- 
ground behind the adoring Virgin and Angel 
which brought 50 guineas at Christie’s in 
1902, rising to 2,100 guineas, and the no less 
attractive roundel by Mainardi of “Ma- 
donna and Child” with two angels—bought 
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in 1903 for 47 guineas—now selling for 1,900 
guineas. Before these the Botticelli Virgin, 
with an adoring angel who seemed the twin 
brother of those in the Florence “Magnificat,” 
had brought 920 guineas; while Reynold’s 
delightful naked baby wearing “The Mob 
Cap” went up to 6,000 guineas, and the 
John Mordaunt portrait above mentioned, 
starting at 2,000 guineas, fell to Messrs. 
Spink at 9,500 guineas—not too high a price 
for so unique a portrait of the Earl, who was 
Master of the Ordnance under the Common- 
wealth. 

As I write another great collection is this 
day and hour coming under the hammer, 
including the paintings, tapestries and sculp- 
tures of the Earl of Yarborough. This collec- 
tion contains some works of the very first 
order. The grand Turner alone—“The 
Opening of Vintage at Macon”—and_ the 
Raphael portrait of Caradosso, engraver to 
Pope Julius IT, would alone give it impor- 
tance, with the beautiful Prieta by Tintoretto, 
absolutely typical of this great Venetian, and 
one of the finest things he ever painted; and 
beside this the interesting G. B. Moroni 
portrait of a gentleman claims a place. It 
appeared in Sir Richard Worsley’s Venice 
catalogue of 1797 at the price of 10. se- 
quins—modest indeed—as “either a misan- 
thrope or a philosopher”; for with his left 
hand he points to his own brow, and the 
paper before him tells us that all his happi- 
ness 1s within (/7ie intus est omnis beatitudo 
mea). 

Then there is a magnificent and character- 
istic Jacob Jordaens of “Three Musicians’’; 
but the climax of interest in the collection 
must be surely the two superb Holbein por- 
traits of Henry VIII and his young son, 
dward VI. The Henry VIII portrait was 
presented by that monarch to Sir James 
Worsley, Governor of the Isle of Wight, 
after a visit of the king to him at Appledur- 
combe, then still a priory. One may not be 
an admirer of the Tudor monarch, almost 
despotic in his power, whose action resulted 
in the destruction of those beautiful monastic 
buildings with which England was then filled, 
and which were unequalled in the world, 
but one cannot but feel that this is the very 
man himself, bluff, domineering, forceful; 
and nothing could be more charming than 
the baby prince (never destined to complete 
his reign), with a long Latin dedication. I 
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have always expressed my regret at seeing so 
many paintings from our great collections 
leave our island; but this feeling applies 
especially to two such portraits as these—of 
the utmost historical interest. 

I had intended to give some space here to 
screens, which are coming back into favor, a 
most beautiful example of which, depicting 
cherry blossom with kimono and obi, is to be 
shown to the public today by Messrs. 
Knoedler; but I reserve this finely inspired 
work of Stewart Carstairs for a later notice, 
together with Miss Maitland Radford’s 
lacquer screens, which are different but no 
less interesting. S. B. 


Reproduced herewith are 
ARTHUR COVEY 'S two of a series of mural 
DECORATIONS IN paintings by Arthur Covey 
NORTON HALL in Norton Hall, Admin- 
istration Building of the 
Norton Manufacturing Company of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. Norton Hall was 
erected to commemorate the service and the 
loyalty of the men and women of the Nor- 
ton Company—all, living or dead, who have 
had a share in the creation of a living 
organism forever dedicated by its founders 
and builders to industrial progress through 
creative effort. 

Upon the north and south walls of this 
building are ten mural paintings illustrating 
some of the more striking processes which 
engage the attention of the employees of this 
company in the manufacture of grinding 
wheels and machines. They, the windows 
of colored glass, and the memorial tablets, 
were designed and executed by Mr. Covey. 

The purpose of the embellishment of this 
hall is stated to have been to bring to the 
senses of the workman the nobility of his 
task, and to express, through the high appeal 
of art, the spirit of the organization which 
recognizes primarily the human element in 
the development of the enterprise. Refer- 
ring to this particular problem, Mr. Covey 
has said: 

“The work of all men is equally worth 
while when it is entered upon with equal 
honesty and sincerity. Unskilled labor is as 
necessary to production as the work of the 
most skilled artisans. The machine, as its 
ability approaches the perfection of truth, 
gathers beauty as it progresses. Could it 
attain perfection these elements would be- 
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come fused. as truth and beauty at last are 
one. Man is the expression of the most 
perfect machine. Utility moves forward 
and sloughs off that which is unuseful and 
untrue. Man begins with a simple machine, 
crude and ugly in its proportions. Unuseful 
and superfluous are many of its parts. 
Development casts these away, and truth, 
beauty and utility all emerge and’ flower 
unconsciously as the expression of man’s 
creative effort—a revelation of his spirit.” 

At the time the Hall was dedicated the 
Treasurer of the Norton Company, Mr. 
Aldus C. Higgins, set forth the company’s 
reasons for erecting and embellishing this 
beautiful hall as follows: 

“Perhaps,” he said, “it would seem to 
some people that this room, on which nothing 
was spared to make it as nearly perfect as 
it could be, is out of place in an industrial 
plant which is run primarily to give us all a 
living, to make money. But the fact is that 
the directors of this company had something 
intangible which they wished to express, and 
the only way of expressing it was through 
the medium of art. The works of the great 
artists of all time, great painters, sculptors, 
architects, and musicians, resulted from the 
effort on the part of these men of genius 
to express either a spiritual idea or to convey 
a deep feeling. What words can express the 
great universal idea of religion compared to 
its expression in a great cathedral with its 
towering columns, its dim aisles, and_ its 
ornamented arches? And when we see such 
a work of art and realize the infinite labor 
and effort and sacrifice that cheerfully went 
into the building of it, does it not impress us 
in a way that no mere words could express?” 

So the directors of the Norton Company 
chose art as the medium for their expression 
and gave an artist free scope as interpreter. 
Apparently from what Mr. Higgins said, 
Mr. Covey has not only told a story in his 
mural paintings, the story of the manufac- 
ture of machinery, but has created an atmos- 
phere, an environment, which is more signifi- 
cant than fact. As Mr. Higgins remarked, 
it may be only a few years before the story 
will be simply interesting, a record of what 
was done in these present days, but the 
sentiment, the significance, will not change. 
It is the message of labor—cooperation, in- 
dustry, accomplishment. 

Mr. Covey is President of the National 
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Society of Mural Painters. 
Italy, Germany and England, and worked 
for a time with Frank Brangwyn. Since his 
return to America he has interested himself 
almost exclusively in industrial subjects, 
discovering and making manifest real beauty 
in the combination of men and machines in 
modern industry. Among his other im- 
portant works is a series of industrial panels 


for the Koehler Company of Wisconsin, to | 


which the Architectural League of New York 
awarded a gold medal of honor. 


At the Art Gallery of To- 
ROBERT HOLMES’ ronto last winter was shown 

PAINTINGS OF a notable exhibition — of 

CANADIAN paintings in water color of 

WILD FLOWERS Canadian Wild Flowers by 
Robert Holmes, a member 
of the Royal Canadian Academy, teacher of 
art at Ontario College, and friend of Stephen 
Leacock. These paintings, which are said 
to appeal both to the connoisseur and the 
layman, to the lover of nature as well as the 
lover of art, are to be circulated in this 
country by the American Federation of Arts 
during the coming season. 

Writing of Mr. Holmes’ work in Saturday 
Night (Toronto), Gertrude Pringle has said: 
“Mr. Holmes’ flowers have the appearance 
of being caught unawares in the woods. 
This is indeed the case. He knows all the 
wooded nooks in and around Toronto for 
many miles. Between the painter and the 
flowers there is a real affinity. 

“While at first Mr. Holmes painted in 
oils, he now uses water color entirely, finding 
it more satisfactory in expressing the fragil- 
ity of flowers; and few have attained such 
command of this tricky, difficult medium as 
he. In selecting subjects Mr. Holmes passes 
by many specimens before he finds one that 
suits his purpose. It must be a characteris- 
tic member of its particular family, have 
decorative appeal and be in surroundings 
that enhance its beauty. No wonder, there- 
fore, this artist’s paintings are distinguished 
by their fine design.” 

Mr. Holmes began painting wild flowers 
with the purpose of interesting his students 
in design to use native motifs. So interested 
did he become in the flowers that he finally 
specialized entirely in floral subjects—Cana- 
dian wild flowers as they grow on their 
native heath. 


He ‘studied aml 
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Mr. Holmes studied at the Royal College 
of Art in London, giving up a career as a 
medical man to follow his bent for art. At 
the end of two years’ study he returned to 
Canada and was appointed residential draw- 
ing master at Upper Canada College. Here 
he took an active part in school athletics. 
Here he first met Stephen Leacock, also a 
residential master, and made him a close 
friend. In addition to his work at the 
College he also taught drawing, first at 
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Toronto’s Art School, in the Normal School 
Building; later at Ontario College of Art in 
Grange Park. Here during the winter he is 
in charge of the library lectures on the history 
of art, and has classes in decorative design. 
In the summer he is free to roam the woods 
to sketch and to paint. From 1919 to 1923 
he was President of the Ontario Society of 
Artists. 

Three of Mr. Holmes’ paintings have been 
acquired by the National Gallery at Ottawa. 
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A characteristic group of 
PARIS NoTES sculptures by the late Paul 
Bartlett (1865-1925) forms 


the first exhibition given in the new hall in- 


the Musée de l Orangerie in the Tuileries Gar- 
den. The arrangement has been very well 
made by Mrs. Bartlett, widow of the artist, 
and Miss Helen Henderson (formerly con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts), and by the Director of the new 
museum, M. André Dezarrois, who, in col- 
laboration with Miss Henderson, supplied 
the informative introduction to the Cata- 
logue. 

In the center of the large white space is the 
huge plaster of the equestrian statue of 
La Fayette given to France by the American 
school children, and from which the bronze 
in the Place du Carrousel was cast. An 
heroic statue of Michael Angelo, with classic 
robes, and the tormented face of aspiring 
genius, is the original plaster of the statue in 
the Congressional Library. There is also the 
original plaster of the fine pastoral group on 
the pediment of our House of Representa- 
tives, and original plaster casts of the sym- 
bolical figures on the facade of the New York 
Public Library. A very appealing detail of 
this exposition is a glass case containing 
works done by Bartlett between the ages of 
eight and twelve, including a remarkable 
bronze bust of his grandmother executed 
when he was twelve and exhibited in the 
Salon of 1880. Probably the most striking 
figure in the collection is the famous ‘Sun 
Dance,” an Indian in swinging dancing mo- 
tion, in bronze. It is Mrs. Bartlett’s inten- 
tion to present her late husband’s studio to 
the Beaux-Arts, for the use of Prix-de-Rome 
men who have no studio to work in when 
they return here from Rome. 

The 19th Salon des Artistes Décorateurs in 
the Grand Palais has shown once again the 
desire of these modern artists to simplify 
while remaining luxurious—and even a bit 
theatrical. There is now a difference of 
opinion among them regarding the advan- 
tages of furniture of wood and furniture of 
metal, which may result in the formation of 
an independent society. But all are repre- 
sented here. Ruhlmann is now at the height 
of his talent, and nothing could be more inter- 
esting than his room for a young Prince- 
student at the Cité Universitaire, with its 
Ruhlmann-Pleyel piano, its Vlaminck pic- 
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ture, its bridge table, desk, red and black 
carpet, etc., the whole producing that im- 
pression of cold harmony and almost me- 
chanical calm which characterise many 
modern decorative ideas. The exposition is 
full and rich, and space prevents giving any 
idea of the works of such artists as Lalique, 
Laprade, Leleu, Follot, Bourgeois, Wild and 
many others. 

An immense pleasure has been given 
Parisians, sated as they are with art exposi- 
tions, by the Japanese exposition at the Jeu 
de Paume Museum, recently inaugurated by 
the Japanese Ambassador, and visited by the 
President of the Republic and other digni- 
taries. This exhibition was prepared at 
Tokio by the Comité d’ Association Artistique. 
The pictures are painted by modern Japanese 
artists, always in the classical tradition of 
their country, and only slightly modified by 
contemporary influence—so slightly, indeed, 
that one wonders where it is. The result is, 
at all events, absolutely charming. These 
masters of their technique, these colorists of 
extreme skill and incredible refinement, make 
much of our contemporary occidental art 
look crude. And what can they not do with 
mere tints of smoke color! 

The pictures, many of them, are large. 
The animals—birds, ducks, a ferret on the 
branch of a tree, fishes (oh, what lovely fishes, 
what dainty water!)—are as directly painted 
as any realist could paint them, but with 
what infinitely more poetry! Fujita is repre- 
sented by one of his subtle cats, and two 
large pale frescoes of nude forms already 
mentioned in these notes as being unsatis- 
factory—gross in conception and un-Japan- 
ese. It would seem as if association with 
occidentals were not conducive to the finest 
flowering of Japanese art. There are por- 
traits (though not good), scenes on Mount 
Fuji, on a Japanese farm, landscapes, and 
all are serene and restful to the last degree. 
One leaves the Museum in a dream of calm 
perfection. Some of Ambassador Claudel’s 
profound little Japanese-like poems, which 
he wrote during his diplomatic career in 
Japan, are also shown in a glass case or two, 
written on fan-shaped cardboards as if with 
a painter's brush. 

The works of Toulouse-Lautree are more 
and more sought by collectors, and it is inter- 
esting to know that the Musées Nationaux 
have just acquired the large panels painted 
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by this artist for the traveling-show booth 
of the young woman known as La Goulou, 
who has been immortalized by him in several 
remarkable pictures. These panels formed 
originally two large compositions, which were 
cut up into eight subjects by the person who 
happened to own them at the time, in 1926, 
and were painted in 1895. Among the sub- 
jects are “La Goulou Dansant,” ‘“L’Almée 
et le Tambourinaire négre,” portraits of the 
pianist Tinchant, etc. It has not yet been 
announced in what museum these pictures 
will be exhibited. 

The influence of Toulouse-Lautree and 
Daumier is suggested in the group of young 
contemporary engravers now at the Marcel 
Guiot Gallery, where Goerg, Guastalla, Don- 
nay, Yves Alix and others exhibit work of 
undoubted talent and mastery. 

Louise Morean Sit. 


ROBERT HENRI 


The death of Robert Henri, which occurred 
in New York on July 12, is a great loss to 
American art. Mr. Henri was a strong, 
capable painter—one of our best. His por- 
trait studies of little Irish boys and girls are 
especially vital and masterly, true character- 
izations, replete with childish spirit and in- 
dividuality. 

Robert Henri, born June 24, 1865, in Cin- 
cinnati, is said to have carried on the tradi- 
tion of Frank Duveneck. But Robert Henri 
actually created his own tradition. He had 
many friends and followers. His school 
stood, it has been correctly said, for inde- 
pendence, integrity and high faith. He was 
a teacher as well as painter, a member of the 
National Academy of Design, of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, and 
other professional organizations, and is rep- 
resented in almost all of the leading American 
museums. 


The annual Fellowships of the American 
Academy in Rome were awarded this year 
as follows: in Architecture, to Kenneth B. 
Johnson, B.S., University of Illinois, B.F.A., 
Yale University; in painting, to John M. 
Sitton, B.F.A., Yale University; in Sculpture 
to Sidney B. Waugh of Amherst, Massachu- 
setts; in musical composition to Normand 
Lockwood; in landscape architecture to 
Charles R. Sutton, B.S. in Architectural 


Engineering, 1921, and in Landscape Archi- 
tecture, 1926, University of Illinois; and 
Thomas D. Price, B.S., Ohio State University 
and M.L.A., Harvard; and in Classical 
Studies to Edmund T. Silk, B.A. and M.A., 
Yale University; Franklin W. Jones, A.B. 
and A.M., Harvard; and George E. Mc- 
Cracken, B.A. and M.A., Lafayette College. 


The Northern Arizona Society of Science 
and Art held its first Annual Exhibition of 
the work of Arizona Artists during the 
month of July, in the building of the Woman’s 
Club of Flagstaff, the present home of the 
Museum of Northern Arizona. The collec- 
tion comprised paintings in oil and water 
color, small sculpture and wood carving, 
hand-woven and printed textiles, hand- 
wrought jewelry and silver. The Chairman 
of the Arts and Crafts section of the Society 
of Science and Art is Mrs. Harold S. Colton, 
under whose direction the exhibition was 
assembled and shown. 


Bertha Lum, the well-known American 
artist, a number of whose prints have been 
included from time to time in the traveling 
exhibitions of the American Federation of 
Arts, has lately executed a painting of a 
Madonna, which is to be placed in the 
chapel of the archbishop’s house in Peking. 


Paul Manship has been commissioned by 
the trustees of the Grant Monument Asso- 
ciation to design a bronze equestrian statue 
of Grant for his tomb on Riverside Drive, 
New York. The statue is part of the asso- 
ciation’s plan for the completion of the 
tomb. 


James Earle Fraser will be the sculptor of 
the equestrian statue of Theodore Roosevelt 
which will be placed in front of the triumphal 
arch to be constructed adjacent to the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. A paved granite terrace, 350 feet in 
length, and facing Central Park, will provide 
a setting for the monument. It will be 
reached by a short run of steps from the 
sidewalk. The mounted figure of Roosevelt, 
with two accompanying figures on foot, an 
American Indian and a primitive African, 
30 feet above the ground, will appear as 
though having proceeded in triumph through 
the arch. 


SEGOVIA—GRIM, SPAIN 


(eTCHING) 


ERNEST D. ROTH 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN ETCHERS: Vol. 1. ERNEST D; 
ROTH, N.A., with an Introduction by Eliza- 
beth Whitmore. Vol. Il: ALFRED HUTTY, 
with an Introduction by Duncan Phillips. T. 
Spencer Hutson, New York, publisher. Price, 
$2.50, each. 

These are the introductory volumes of a 
new series, the purpose of which is to make 
the admirable work of American etchers 
better known and appreciated by the Ameri- 
can art-loving public. Each volume contains 
twelve plates, beautiful aquatone reproduc- 
tions of the original etchings, so fine that they 
demonstrate the beauty and charm of the 
originals. It has been suggested that repro- 
ductions of such merit and perfection, ob- 
tainable at so small a price, would perhaps 
satisfy the public and lessen the demand for 
the originals. But this can hardly be the 
case, for no matter how good the reproduc- 
tion it must fall short of the original, and one 
whose appreciation is cultivated by knowl- 
edge is bound to want the best. 

The introductions by Mrs. Whitmore and 
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Mr. Phillips are from an essentially personal 
viewpoint and in each instance are written 
with the enthusiasm of the collector and the 
art lover, which is bound to be contagious. 

In both instances biographical data con- 
cerning the artist are given in a supplemen- 
tary note, and a complete list of published 
works is added for the collector’s information 
and convenience. Subsequent volumes will 
be devoted in turn to the work of Louis C. 
Rosenberg, John Taylor Arms, Donald Shaw 
Maclaughlin, Childe Hassam, Philip Kappel, 
Troy Kinney, Kerr Eby and two others not 
yet selected or announced. Those who secure 
one volume will undoubtedly covet posses- 
sion of the entire series. 


ENGLISH ILLUMINATION, by O. Elfrida 
Saunders. In two volumes. Pantheon Series. 
Pegasus Press; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, publishers. Price, $56.00. 

The story of manuscript painting in the 

Middle Ages is to a great extent the story of 

the Church, and the Church not merely as 
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the keeper and purveyor of religious truth 
but as the cradle of culture, of intellectual 
development. From this angle, and as a 
primitive art, English illumination, as de- 
scribed and illustrated in these two handsome 
volumes, takes on special significance. 

Itiscommonly agreed today that during the 
mediaeval period England held a place in the 
forefront of art-producing countries, and that 
the influence of English artists was felt 
throughout Europe, especially in Sweden and 
the north countries. According to tradition, 
the art had its inception in Ireland. Monu- 
mental works produced by the early Celtic 
monks give such tradition the flavor of his- 
toric fact. 

The author of the text presented in these 
volumes traces interestingly the origin of the 
illuminator’s art, describing at some length 
the most famous manuscripts in existence— 
the Lindisfarne Book and the Book of Kells. 
In a second chapter Anglo-Saxon illumina- 
tion and the Winchester style are discussed, 
followed in Chapter III by an intimate study 
of the Romanesque period and the effects of 
the Roman Conquest. 

A delightful chapter deals with Bestiaries, 
those strange products of the imaginative 
mind created as bogeys for the simple, or as 
entertainment for the more astute—far- 
fetched symbolism, belonging to the subtle- 
ties of mediaeval theology. 

Of no less interest is the account given of 
the transition to the Gothic and of the 
achievements of the several schools chrono- 
logically—the preducts of the monks of 
Peterborough, of William de Brailes and his 
work; of the beautiful manuscripts produced 
at Salisbury, Canterbury, in London, and by 
court painters, as well as at Saint Alban’s 
where flourished throughout the thirteenth 
century a great school of art, of which 
Matthew Paris was the crowning glory. 

While exceedingly scholarly, and referring 
repeatedly to the illustrative plates, this is 
essentially a humanistic document, giving the 
reader an insight into life long past, and en- 
gendering a respect for the quaint, grotesque 
works produced by these mediaeval artists 
and herein reproduced in black and white 
with great accuracy. Included in the two 
volumes are no less than 129 plates. 

It may be interesting to recall in this con- 
nection that some years ago The Studio pub- 
lished a descriptive work of “The Book of 
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Kells,’ with 49 illustrations in color. A com- 
parison between these reproductions and 
those in the more recent publication now 
under review adds to the value of both and 
gives, perhaps, increased understanding of 
artistic quality. 

THE DRAWINGS OF G. B. TIEPOLO, Vols. I 
and IJ; by Detlev Baron von Hadeln. The Peg- 
asus Press; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, publishers. Price, $63.00. 

“To provide a basis for the consideration 
of Tiepolo’s draughtsmanship” and problems 
connected therewith, by means of a selec- 
tion of his studies ‘“‘as rich and many-sided 
as possible,” is the stated purpose of this 
publication. As in previous publications of 
the Pegasus Press, the reproductions of the 
works themselves constitute the major pro- 
portion, the first volume containing 90 full- 
page plates, the second volume 110. (The 
last 12 plates are by Domenico Tiepolo, 
Lorenzo Tiepolo and an unknown follower, 
thus affording comparisons.) A brief intro- 
duction to the first volume gives an esti- 
mate of Tiepolo, the author declaring him 


the “greatest artist of his century” (the 
eighteenth). His fate seems tragic in this 


estimation, in view of the fact that his 
abundant gifts were employed, not by the 
Court of Versailles but by Madrid, and 
elsewhere, although the circle of his activity 
was far reaching, it was away from the 
“focal points.” Tiepolo, it seems, was born 
somewhat too late; his gifts were the perfect 
expression of the rococo ideal of the pre- 
vious generation and were little appreciated 
by his contemporaries. The great collec- 
tions of his drawings were made by indi- 
vidual connoisseurs and have come into the 
possession of museums in the second rank 
rather than of the outstanding institutions. 
The studies, superbly reproduced in these 
two volumes by the collotype process, fall 
into several classes: hasty notes for his own 
use, more complete sketches for his assistants, 
finished drawings for patrons desiring an idea 
of projected work, and for collectors of that 
period. Tiepolo’s technical virtuosity and 
the grandeur of his conception are apparent 
even in these studies, most of them in pen 
and wash, some in chalk. In addition, there 
is a chronological survey of approximate 
dates of his drawings, and an index to those 
reproduced, according to their present loca- 
tions. 
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GIOVANNI PISANO, by Adolfo Venturi. Pub- 
lished by The Pegasus Press; Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. Price, $42.00. 


To be years ahead of one’s generation in 
quality of achievement, yet appreciated by 
one’s contemporaries, would seem to be a 
somewhat paradoxical feat. But such was 
the accomplishment of Giovanni Pisano, the 
subject of this sumptuous monograph by a 
professor in the University at Rome. In the 
brief biography and chronological record of 
his life, and in the somewhat more detailed 
analysis of his work, we learn also of the 
work of his father, Nicola d’Apulia, who 
represented the last phase of the Romanesque 
school, while Giovanni represented the new 
art from the north, the Gothic, and gave it 
a thoroughly Italian character. He was 
“modern” in the true sense of that word, as 
the author points out, completely of his 
own time. In the hundred and twenty 
plates, reproducing by the collotype process 
works by both father and son, the reader 
can study for himself the contrasts between 
them—the strong influence of the older man 
on the younger’s early work, the manner in 
which that influence wanes and the son’s 
own distinctive style develops. The “force 
and vitality,” the poignant humanity of this 
work had a widespread influence upon the 
work of later Italian sculptors. A catalogue 
of Giovanni's work, and a chronological 
bibliography complete the volume and en- 
able the reader to pursue the study further, 
should he so desire. 


ART AND CIVILIZATION: Essays arranged 
and edited by F. 5. Marvin & A. F. Clutton- 
Brock. Published by Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Price, $4.75. 
This volume of thirteen essays by nine 

different lecturers is a result of the seventh 

“Unity History School,” a Conference held 

in Vienna in 1923. These conferences are 

held at intervals, with various considerations 
of a single subject, regarded from the human 
rather than the merely nationalistic stand- 

point. The present volume comprehends a 

vast period in art history, from the “Upper 

Paleolithic” stage to the modern democracy 

since the Great War. The attempt is made, 

not to offer a complete history, but discus- 
sions of some of its critical moments, to show 
the “social reactions” of art. The book’s 
greatest appeal will be to readers already 


acquainted with the history of art, who enjoy 
further scholarly estimates and viewpoints. | 


CHIPPEWA CUSTOMS, by Frances Densmore. | 
Bulletin 86, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution. Published by the 
United States Government Printing Office, | 
Washington, D. C. Price, $1.60. 
This publication minutely records many 

varied phases of the tribal life of the Chip- 

pewa Indians, in the form of data secured | 
from living members of the tribe and personal 
observations of the author. Indian arts are 
duly considered, such as weaving, pottery- | 
making, bead-work and decorative arts. The | 
book is illustrated with 90 halftone plates 
and about 30 drawings in the text. Through 
the publication of such material as is con- 
tained in this bulletin, the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology is establishing an authentic 
reference library of invaluable information 
about life-phases which are rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. 


ITEMS 


Hugo Ballin lately executed an extensive — 
frieze portraying significant events in Jewish 
history for the Temple B’nai B’rith, Los 
Angeles. This frieze, which has been given 
as a memorial by the Warner Brothers, is 
320 feet long by 7 feet high. In addition 
there are three lunettes, 38 by 8 feet. Mr. 
Ballin is represented in the Evans Collection 
at the National Gallery of Art by a large 
painting entitled “European Sybil.’ He is 
one of the few of our American artists who 
has in recent years devoted his talents to 
the improvement of the artistic side of mo- 
tion picture making. 

Among recent visitors to the Federation 
offices in the Barr Building were Professor 
O. J. P. Oxley of Durban, South Africa, who 
was Visiting the United States for the pur- 
pose of studying educational methods and 
who took opportunity to attend our Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in May; and Mr. 
Leighton F. Irwin, an architect of Australia, 
representing the Public Library, Museum 
and National Galleries of Victoria and 
Melbourne. 


Ambrose Patterson has lately been elected 
President of the Northwest Printmakers of 
Seattle, formed about a year ago. The first 
annual exhibition was held last May in the 
Henry Art Gallery, Seattle. 


THE SUN VOW BY HERMON A. MACNEIL 


MILCH GALLERIES 


Dealers in 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS 
SCULPTURE 


108 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Milch Gallery ‘“‘Art Noles” sent upon request. 


know the value 
of this little book? 


Art Notes—a handbook of in- 
teresting commentary on per- 
sonalities, recent events in art 
colonies, and criticism—pre- 
pared by this gallery as a serv- 
ice to the art-loving public. 


Write for a copy. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 


IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—OCTOBER 


A new, and what promises to be an interesting 
season, starts this month in the New York Art 
Galleries. 


At the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue, the following exhibitions 
will be continued: Japanese Sword Furniture lent 
by Herman A. E. and Paul C. Jaehne, Gallery 
H 7, Modern Prints from the Museum Collection 
in Galleries K 37-40, and Prints—Selected Mas- 
terpieces in Gallery K 41. Beginning October 
14th, and lasting through January, there will be 
English Embroideries from the Museum Collec- 
tion, shown in Gallery H 19. 


The Babcock Art Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, 
will show miscellaneous paintings, water colors 
and etchings by American artists from October 
Ist to 19th, and paintings by J. Duncan Spaeth 
from October 21st to November 2nd. 


The Durand-Ruel Gallery, 12 East 57th Street, 
will have an exhibition of paintings by Malherbe, 
which may be seen from October 15th to Novem- 
ber Ist. 


The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, will show 
paintings and sculpture by Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican artists from October 1st to October 31st. 
Also small sculpture for house and garden by a 
group of American artists. From October 7th to 
19th they will show Commercial Posters exhibited 
by the New York School of Fine and Applied 


Art. From October 21st to November 2nd mem- 
bers’ work of the Art Alliance of America will be 
on view. From October Ist to 31st the work of 
the members of the New York Society of Crafts- 
men will be shown. The exhibition of Mexican 
Craftwork will be continued, also in the Print 
Room the exhibition of wood-block prints by 
selected artists will be continued. 

The Arts Council, 140 East 63rd Street, will 
have on exhibition, from October Ist to the middle 
of October, Posters of New York City, lent by 
the Brooklyn B. M. T. 

Kennedy & Co., at 785 Fifth Avenue, will have 
on exhibition during October wood-block prints 
of New York by Verpilleux. 

At the Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, 
there will be a selected group of paintings, etch- 
ings and sculpture by American artists, which 
may be seen throughout October. From the 
18th of the month until November 2nd there will 
be an exhibition of Wells M. Sawyer’s paintings 
of Spain. 

The Howard Young Galleries, 634 Fifth Avenue, 
will have on exhibition a selected group of master- 
pieces of the 18th century—both portraits and 
landscapes. 

The Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, will have an exhibition of flower paintings 
by Carle J. Blenner, also an exhibition of murals 
by Peixotto. 
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Columbia Civersity 
inthe City of Hem Pork 
offers a 
Home Study Course in 


DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 


by the 
A. K. Cross Vision-Training Method 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


<> 


John F. Carlson, N.A., has written a 


new book,—‘“Elementary Principles 
of Landscape Painting.” It has 57 


illustrations, made by the author, 


elucidating the principles set forth in 


13 chapters. It isa logical primer for 


beginners. 8 HIS does for drawing and painting 


what electricity has done for light and 
power.” ‘fournal of Education. It is the 
only method that offers the home student 
power to do original work from nature. 


Cloth. x+260+16 pages 
Price $4.00 


Columbia University 
University Extension 
Home Study Dept., New York 


<> 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 


Please send me complete informa- _ i 
tion about the Home Study Course in Drawing 
and Painting by the A. K. Cross Vision-Training 
Method. A, M. ART 10-29 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


VOLUME XXV 


Contains 


Directory oF ArT TEACHERS AND ART SUPERVISORS 
IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


NECROLOGY OF ARTISTS, 1897-1928 
FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS IN ART 
Art MUSEUMS AND SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
REPORTS AND STATISTICS 
PaINnTINGS Soup aT AucTION, 1927-1928 


Title, size, buyer and price 


CLOTH 8vo ILLUSTRATED PRICE $7.50 NET 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Courtesy Grand Central Arlt Galleries 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 
IN HIS STUDIO 
A RECENT PORTRAIT 


BY 
JOHN C. JOHANSEN 


SHOWN IN TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STOCKBRIDGE EXHIBITION, SEPTEMBER 7-29, 1929 


